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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——o——__ 

HE House of Commons reassembled on Thursday, but there 

was an understanding that business would not be important, 
and the attendance was thin. The Members present chatted 
comfortably over the Civil Estimates, which were not reduced 
one penny. Even on Monday it is not expected that much will 
be said, as Mr. Gladstone will be unable to describe the progress 
of the negotiations on Egypt, which halt every now and then as 
if they would stop. According to the best accounts, M. Ferry 
is a good deal perplexed. He wants to insist on certain terms, 
but is afraid that if he gets them he may also get a Tory 
Ministry in England, which would not suit him at all. It would 
suit Germany, which is the reason of the extreme acerbity to- 
wards England just now displayed by the German Press under 
Prince Bismarck’s inspiration. 


No news whatever has been received from Egypt this week 
beyond the usual farrago of lies about tribes hundreds of miles 
from the scene they are said to be in doing this or that. So far 
as is known the Mahdi has not moved, General Gordon still 
holds Khartoum, and Berber has not fallen; while the Mudir 
of Dongola telegraphs that he has defeated everybody. 
Suakim is again threatened by Osman Digna, and has 
been reinforced with 250 Marines. For the rest, Nubar 
Pasha is restoring abuses, the English officials are suggesting 
reductions of taxation which will not be granted, and Zebehr is 
intriguing for the throne of the Soudan. He is probably stop- 
ping the communications with Gordon. At least, it seems in- 
credible that, in the absence of treachery, the General should be 
unable to get letters through either to Suakim or Berber. His 
bills on the Government, it is reported, do come; and the only 
plausible theory is that the letters come too, and are stopped en 
route by men whom General Gordon trusts, but who are in the 
pay of Cairo. 


It is semi-officially admitted that the Shereef of Wazan,a 
descendant of the Prophet, of vast influence in Morocco, has 
accepted French nationality, and is calling on the tribes to de- 
clare against the Sultan. His object, it is believed, is to ascend 
the throne as a French vassal. Among his wives is a European 
woman, and he himself knows French and English, as did 
Azimoolah Khan, and is altogether one of those Europeanised 
Asiatics whom experienced men regard with profound distrust. 
The French Minister at Tangiers protects him strongly, has 
made a flying visit to M. Ferry, and has been received on his 
return as the herald of a new régime. Meanwhile at Madrid 
the Government believes that M. Ferry, for all his professions, 
would greatly like to see the Shereef on the throne of Morocco, 
and that he is quietly demanding the cession of the Oasis of 








Figig, the best bit of Eastern Morocco, and the line of the Muleya 
as a “scientific frontier,’—altogether, say, a fifth of the whole 
settled portion of the Empire. Unless England is supporting 
Spain, we shall hear much more of this matter. Morocco would 
be a grand prize for the Gambettists; and in the last resort, 
suppose France offered Spain Portugal and her colonies? The 
“Therian ” cry has very lately been raised in Lisbon. 


Lord Salisbury is starring it in South Devon, and on Wed- 
nesday and Thursday made at Plymouth two very effective 
speeches,—effective, that is, as showing what he really wants. 
Wednesday was devoted to foreign and Colonial policy. He 
maintained that in South Africa and Central Asia the Liberal 
Ministry had failed ; and in Egypt they had shown imbecility, 
“Mr. Gladstone always holding the sceptre of English power 
as if it burnt his fingers.” He “ falters in the presence of every 
Power with which he has to deal.” He is, therefore, always 
too late; while his Ministry becomes one with a double mind. 
Lord Salisbury utterly condemned any form of Multiple Control 
in Egypt, which he compared to the management of the Great 
Western Railway by a council delegated from all other railways; 
and maintained that if we retired, Egypt would be occupied 
by some other Power. We must retain paramount and 
exclusive power. He proceeded to say that British power in 
India rested ultimately upon the British sword, that it was 
essential to maintain the prestige of that sword, and that if the 
Indian peoples saw Russia and France advancing in our despite, 
that prestige would be lost. He denied that Empire was a 
chimera, or Imperialism a sterile sentiment. It was a senti- 
ment, but one that made every citizen greater and more effective 
in his own sphere :—“ But it does more than this. Undoubtedly, 
we should avoid anything like an unnecessary, intermeddling, 
adventurous policy. But your Empire, if we mean it to live, 
must grow, must steadily grow. If it ceases to grow, it will 
begin to decay. That Empire rests not merely on the vain- 
glorious spirit of a hollow imagination; but it rests upon the 
sound basis of the extension of intercourse between the civi- 
lised and the uncivilised portion of the world; and it is the 
foundation and the necessary condition of that commercial 
prosperity and of that industrial activity which are the bread of 
life to millions of our people.” 





On Thursday Lord Salisbury turned to domestic affairs, and 
especially to the Franchise. He did not object to extend the 
suffrage, though he doubted the demand for it, holding that 
matter to be of comparatively little importance. What was 
important was Distribution. There ought to be compensation 
to the minority for the influence of the majority. Hitherto in 
England that compensation had been found by giving to the 
farmers, who were a conservative class, an “ arithmetically 
excessive’? measure of representation, and if they were 
to lose that, “due representation should be given to the 
conservative classes, and to the conservative school of 
thought all through the country”; and this could only be 
done by a “searching” measure of Redistribution,—or, in 
plainer English, by gutting the counties of all urban electors. 
He therefore, though he spoke only for himself, strongly re- 
commended the Lords to throw out the present Bill. The busi- 
ness of the House of Lords was to see that the House of 
Commons did not falsify the will of the people, “ or permanently 
injure the institutions it was appointed to guard,”—the Lords, 
of course, deciding when that injury was probable. That is 
rather a large function to assign to the House of Lords—nothing 
less than that of an Appellate Court from the nation, in which 
Lord Salisbury will himself sit as principal, and very often as 
sole, Judge. The electors will, we hope, note Lord Salisbury’s 
view of the comparative status of the two bodies. Their repre- 
sentatives are to be powerless, unless the great landlords who 
rule the Peers are convinced that their action will in no way 
injure ancient institutions. John Bull is permitted to do as he 
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likes with his house, provided he alters nothing, except possibly 
the kitchen range and the scraper at the door. 


Lord Salisbury, in the course of his second speech, let fall a 
curious and possibly prolific hint. He said that if the 
House of Commons was to be obeyed by the Lords merely 
because the majority in favour of a measure was large, it 
would be necessary to repeal the Septennial Act. It would 
be intolerable that a House should be absolute which had 
ceased to represent the opinions of the people. There is truth 
in that, and should we ever again see a ‘Tory Parliament like 
that of 1874, with a majority of Jingoes, and the Peers eagerly 
registering its decrees, we may be pretly certain that the agita- 
tion for quadrennial Parliaments would become formidable. 
Then perhaps some politician with a memory will reproduce 
this section of Lord Salisbury’s speech, which, we are happy to 
see, his audience endorsed. With Lord Randolph Churchill pro- 
posing “equal” suffrages and the compulsory conversion of leases 
into freeholds, and Sir Stafford Northcote praising local self- 
government, and Lord Salisbury declaring against the Septen- 
nial Act, we shall get on in time. We wonder if any dead 
Chartist heard the Plymonth speeches? If he did, how he 
must have longed to make his.cheers for Lord Salisbury audible 
to the crowd. 


The decision of the Republican Convention, which met at 
Chicago on Tuesday, as to their candidate for the Presidency will 
hardly be known till this afternoon. It is evident that none 
of the leading competitors, Mr. Blaine, Mr. Edmunds, and 
President Arthur, are sure of a majority ; and the probabilities 
are in favour of a “dark horse,” Mr. Robert Lincoln being 
the favourite. He would be known to the whole people, 
would be supported by the Reformers, and ought to have 
the unbroken Negro vote. The platform of the party has 
been accepted, and endorses Protection in all departments, 
especially the wool trade, the reform of the Civil Service, 
and a “wise reduction of the revenue surplus’”—not to be 
made “horizontally.” The party, moreover, wish the Navy 
to be made strong, eight hours to be made the legal day 
for labour, Chinamen to be excluded, and railway rates to be 
regulated by the State, so that there be no excessive charges for 
transportation. Moreover, they wish to resume all land grants 
not used, and to prevent the massing of large areas of land in 
single hands, especially those of foreigners. A great effort, 
in fact, has been made to attract all numerous classes,— 
except those who suffer by Protection duties, who are the 
most numerous of all. If the Democrats are wise, they will 
get rid of their fears about the Eastern States, and declare for 
complete Free-trade. 


The Dean of Westminster declined to allow Sir Bartle Frere 
to be buried in Westminster Abbey, on the ground of the 
restricted space now at his disposal. Sir Bartle was, therefore, 
buried in St. Paul’s, on Thursday, in the presence of a large 
and representative assemblage. The Dean of Westminster was 
right. All honours grow cheaper, but of them all, that which 
should be most jealously guarded is burial in Westminster 
Abbey, even if the space should be ultimately extended. We 
wish, however, that the responsibility, which socially is very 
great, especially when a political party or the Sovereign is 
interested in the dead, could be taken in part off the shoulders 
of the Dean. ‘The wisest individuals may make mistakes ; and it 
took a vote of the House of Commons to prevent Dean Stanley 
from allowing the Prince Imperial, who had absolutely no claim 
whatever to such an honour, to be buried there. Could not the 
consent of the Privy Council be made necessary, or a standing 
Committee of representative men be formed, with the two Deans 
as President and Vice-President, and a distinct understanding 
that the heroes of war should lie with Nelson and Wellington, 
and the heroes of peace with Fox and Darwin? A two-aisled 
Pantheon is unusual, but we have got it. 


It is announced in a telegram from Simla, published in the 
Times in large letters, that in the autumn a mixed Russian and 
English Commission will proceed to the northern border of 
Afghanistan, in order to define the boundary. ‘his, it is 
asserted, will “follow the course of the Oxus as far as Khoja 
Saleh, whence it will proceed south and west, taking a circular 
course around the margin of cultivation to Phuli Katun, on the 
Heri Rud River.” This statement, which reads demi-official, 
would mean that the Russian Court has been informed that 
Afghanistan must be respected like a European State, and that 





any trespass over her border will be considered a declaration of 
war. Afghanistan will, therefore, in fature be a protected 
State, which must be conquered before British India can be 
reached. So long as we keep out of Afghanistan that is, we 
think, sound policy. The Afghans will fight the Russians, 
or any other infidels who cross their borders, with perfect 
heartiness, and we can send them money, munitions, and 
artillery officers. They will not betray us or desert us while we 
keep away from Cabul, and internal revolutions will make no 
change in their determination. We gain, therefore, time by their 
resistance—and four weeks would transport an army to 
India—while we remain in our proper position, defending 
the Suleiman and the Indus. That is an astute arrange- 
ment, because it secures to us such aid as Afghanistan can 
afford, takes away her opportunity of treachery, and leaves ug 
upon our proper base,—the river and the railways which reach 
the sea. If Russia advances, she, and not we, will have to weary 
herself with the effort to conquer Afghanistan. 





London was again annoyed on Friday week, at a few minutes 
past nine, p.m., by three dynamite explosions—one in Scotland 
Yard and two in St. James’s Square. In the former instance: 
the object of attack was the head-quarters of the Detective 
Department of the Police; and the dynamite, being placed 
in a urinal close by, shattered it, and with it part of the 
office, besides breaking the windows of a neighbouring 


public-house, and destroying a brougham. No life was 
lost, though several persons were injured. In _ the 


second instance the dynamite was placed in the back area of the 
Junior Carlton Club, which abuts on St. James’s Square; and 
in the third, in the area of Sir W. W. Wynn’s house, also in that 
Square. In both instances masonry was injured and windows 
shattered!; but the buildings remained undestroyed, and the only 
persons injured were the female servants in the Club base- 
ment. It is supposed that the object of the dynamitards 
in attacking these houses was to search for Adair House, 
the seat of the Military Intelligence Office, which they 
knew was in the Square, but could not identify. This, 
however, is not proved, and is not consistent with the appear- 
ance of Sir W. W. Wynun’s house. 


No doubt whatever is entertained that the explosions were 
arranged by American- Irish of the extreme faction,—who, indeed, 
boast loudly in Paris and New York over their work, and 
threaten, as usual, that the next explosion shall have far more 
serious results. It is probable that it will, the regular course 
of such attempts when their authors are undiscovered being to 
culminate in some catastrophe which, through the horror it 
excites and the energy it develops, ends them. The police are 
most active in their search; but whether the intending assassins 
themselves carry the bombs and then fly to America or France, 
or employ agents—who doubtless could be hired in London for 
rewards higher than the ordinary gains, say, of a burglary—is 
as yet unknown. The latter is the more probable, as the 
criminals would know that escape by the ports would be most 
difficult. At present the police are at fault, and probably will 
remain so until an informer or a death-bed confession gives the 
clue. London remains entirely without panic, the people know- 
ing they are safe, and the educated trusting a good deal to the 
limited area over which the energy of dynamite extends. But a 
dangerous and unjust feeling of antipathy to the race which 
does not denounce such crimes on its behalf is growing up in 
England. 


The Matin, a Bonapartist journal in Paris, publishes an 
extraordinary outburst of hatred against England. It pro- 
fesses to be the work of a Committee of Irishmen in Paris, who 
demand the sympathy of the world for their “war” against 
England, declare that the Parnellites are to them only what 
artillery is to an army, i.e.,a force clearing the road—(the writers 
are thinking of a siege and stormers)—and that their attempts 
shall never cease till Ireland is independent. We wonder what 
independence would be worth to Ireland, even from the 
Nationalist point of view, with England roused, as such 
attempts would rouse her, to a policy of non-intercourse ! 
The writers add that they shall win at last. “We will, 
therefore, keep the knife planted in the side of our 
enemy, and will turn it from time to time, to make her 
feel it, till, losing her sang-froid, she shall be driven mad; 
and then when the nations shall administer justice to England 
we will be the first to mete it out to her; for we shall have 
most powerfully aided in p:eparing the way for its administra- 
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tion. It is for all that, for the noble and very generous aim we 
are pursuing, that we merit general sympathy.” And these 
men are part of that Humanity which Mr. Frederic Harrison 
tells us we are to worship! Rather Kali. 


We pointed out last week the readiness of the French 
Assembly to pass any laws hostile to religion, and the reluct- 
ance of the peasantry to condemn the Deputies for those laws, 
—drawing what seems to us the inevitable deduction that the 
peasantry are no longer believers. Since our last number 
appeared, we have seen the following statement by Mr. John 
Morley, in Macin illan’s Magazine for June :—‘ Before the census 
of 1881 it had been usual in France iv class all persons who 
declined to state what was their religion, or who stated that 
they had no religion, as Roman Catholics. In 1881, persons 
¢ who declined to make any declaration of religious belief’ were 
enumerated as such, with the result that there were upwards of 
seven and a half millions who registered themselves under that 
head, against twenty-nine millions of Roman Catholies.” As the 
poor have every social and personal motive for registering them- 
selves as Catholics, more than a fifth of the population must be 
anxious to proclaim unbelief; and among electors the propor- 
tion must be much greater. It is not the women who will allow 
themselves to be registered as having no religious belief. 


Another strong attempt has been made in France to exempt 
candidates for the priesthood from the conscription. The 
Bishops declare that three years of barrack life will ruin their 
atudents for the work of the priesthood, and are privately 
also afraid that if the great temptation of exemption 
is withdrawn, the numbers offering themselves to be 
ordained will be insufficient. The Clergy are badly paid, 
opinion requires them to be ascetic, the peasants no 
longer urge the career on their sons, and already it is most 
difficult to keep up the necessary numbers, and hundreds of 
euracies are unfilled. The Bishop of Angers—the only Prelate 
in the Chamber—offered, therefore, to bind the students ex- 
empted to enter the priesthood before they were twenty-six 
years old—a great concession, as it would almost compel the 
Bishops to ordain the candidates, whatever their qualifications. 
The Chamber, however, did not care whether there were priests 
enough or not, and only remarking that soldiers had become 
Popes, refused the exemption by 386 to 91, a vote of more than 
four to one. 


Mr. Parnell’s Land Purchase and Settlement Company have 
made their first offer for an estate, from which it would 
appear that they think thirty years’ purchase of the Government 
valuation a fair price. The estate, in Galway, which belongs 
to Mr. James Bodkin, covers 2,767 acres, and though generally 
first-rate land, is in parts mountainous. The Government 
valuation is £1,460 a year, and Mr. Parnell’s Company 
propose to give £43,000, or nearly thirty years of the settled 
rental. The land is, of course, to be sold to the tenants, the 
object of the Company being to try the experiment of cultiva- 
tion by occupying owners. It is a characteristic fact that the 
encumbrances exceeded the price offered, though if all arrears 
of rent were collected there would remain some minute balance for 
the unlucky “owner.” The order of the Land Court sanction- 
ing the arrangement was delayed, in order that the assent of 
the encumbrancers might be formally verified ; but, of course, 
they will be delighted to be paid off. Consols, instead of Irish 
land, is a change no man, however rural in his tastes, would 
ever refuse. One wonders whether the new peasant owners will 
load themselves with debts and dowers as the gentlemen owners 
have done. If they do, we shall have to introduce Moses’ 
jubilee year, as they have done in parts of the Bombay Presi- 
dency, and so limit the possible weight of mortgages. 


We should not have suspected Mr. Rowsell—once Controller 
of Contracts in the Admiralty, and now English Commissioner 
for the Daira—of being a sanguine man. His friends in England 
thought him keen, with an unusual experience of scoundrels. 
He has, however, recently done a very simple-minded thing. He 
has discovered that in Egypt three-fourths of the land is taxed 
at twenty-five shillings an acre, and the remaining one-fourth 
at from ten shillings to fifteen shillings. He has also discovered 
that the three-fourths .belongs to peasants, and the one- 
fourth to Pashas, and has recommended that taxation 
should be equalised, and the general burden thereby reduced. 
And he seems, from the public reports, to believe that 
Nubar Pasha will listen to his advice, and that it will 





actually be carried out! He should be sent home. He 
ought to know by this time that taxation in the “ independ- 
ent” East exists for the benefit of the great; that the destiny 
of peasants there, as in France under the old réyime, is to pay 
for everybody ; and that to deprive Pashas of half their incomes 
is to upset the social hierarchy. Even Asiatics cannot make 
out Mr. Rowsell a ruffian, as they do Mr. Clifford Lloyd; but 
they will assuredly prove that he is “carried away by utopian 
ideas,” and by “that democratic sentiment which is so unsuited 
to the East,” where true democracy was born. Mr. H. Villiers 
Stuart, who knows “land” in Egypt thoroughly, strongly 
endorses the proposal, and calls on Nubar Pasha to carry it 
out. But Nubar knows better. The English are going, or may 
go; and with the English gone, if he attempted any such reform 
his life would not be worth twenty-four hours’ purchase. If 
the Khedive did not quarrel with him mortally his coffee would. 

The statistics of the Co-operative Congress, read at the 
annual meeting at Derby on Tuesday, are worth noting. The 
distributive work is exceedingly profitable. In the year 1882, 
the latest for which there are complete returns, there were in 
the United Kingdom 1,346 societies, with 661,000 members, and 
a share capital of £7,432,000. They did business to the amount 
of £26,616,000, and earned a profit of £2,112,000, or about 26 per 
cent. The tradesmen may well grow furious; for these sums, 
though insignificant as compared with their business, may repre- 
sent the cream of it. It now remains to test the principle in pro- 
ductive business, which, in spite of some remarkable special 
examples, has not been done yet. It will be found, we believe, 
when the trial is fairly made, that the difficulty is the method 
of management. The societies do not yield to dictatorship readily, 
and elective committees require a margin of profit. Theyareliable 
to be plundered. It is one of the least explicable facts connected 
with the Societies that while they are extremely popular with 
buyers, and well served by manufacturers—allowance being 
made for a certain preference for second-class goods, rendered 
necessary by the close paring of their usual customers—they 
are not well served by their own employés. They have, in 
London at least, to prosecute too often. We wish Mr. T. Hughes, 
—whose immense services to the cause have been recognised, we 
see, by a memorial fund, which now reaches £1,800, and is to 
provide a Scholarship at Oriel College, Oxford—would look into 
this. We have a suspicion that the shareholders do not quite 
recognise the scale of their own businesses, and are not altogether 
willing to pay salaries adequate to such immense transactions. 
If aman is to buy, or control buyers of a million, he ought to 
be paid like the junior partner in a great house. ‘ Muzzle not 
the ox that treadeth out the corn,” is good political economy as 
well as Scripture. 


Miss Helen Taylor publishes in the Times a strong and per- 
fectly just protest against a form of cruelty which, she says, is 
practised in the Health Exhibition, and which is certainly prac- 
tised in all large shops. The assistants, who work for twelve 
hours at what is practically most exhausting labour, are never 
allowed to sit down, except at meal times, and actually stand 
for ten or eleven hours. It is “the manager’s rule,” and a 
breach of it is punished with dismissal. Now, we are quite 
aware that the world’s work is hard work—just try digging, 
which is the most necessary of all work, for a month— 
and have very little sympathy for the notion that women 
are to be treated like men and paid like men, and then 
not work like men; but this rule looks, to outsiders 
at all events, like gratuitous oppression. What is the 
pretext for it? The one given by Miss Taylor, that customers 
are too polite or too kindly to oblige sitting women to rise, is 
nonsense. If all sit, they must oblige them. We understand 
quite well that women already tired and seated in easy chairs 
are not equally ready to move about, and grow cross if asked to 
do it; but that is no argument against high, plain stools. If 
the great ladies who attend these exhibitions and are the best 
customers of shops were for one week as bitter against the 
practice as they would be against incivility, the oppression 
would end; but we fancy they help to keepit up. They have a 
sense of disrespect when they see shopwomen sitting which is 
entirely unfounded, and would disappear if sitting were the rule. 
The practice does not injure men as it does women, but it is 
equivalent to at least an hour’s extra laboura day. Ask a soldier 
what sentry duty is; and the soldier can walk. 


An unconfirmed rumour has reached London that General 
Gordon has started for the Equator in an armoured steamer, 
It is probably false, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 


i gye’ guiding men in the constituencies should carefully 

consider whether they do or do not intend to permit a 
change of Government; for matters are not going well for the 
Ministry in Egypt. It is true the pressure, the immediate 
pressure, is growing lighter in the Soudan. The immediate 
friends of General Gordon, those alone who have the right to 
speak for him personally, tell the world through the Contem- 
porary that he has never asked for troops, that he is not and 
never has been in any personal danger, that he utterly rejects the 
idea of “ Sarawaking the Soudan,” and that his sole object in re- 
maining in Khartoum is to organise some sort of government, 
so that there should be no massacres. He asks only instruc- 
tions; and these in some form or other he will receive. 
The tribes round Dongola have received a check, and 
the Egyptian Army has occupied Assouan and Siout, and, 
unless the Mahdi advances in person, can hold them 
for afew months. The British Government, therefore, as far 
as the Soudan is concerned, gain time, and are relieved from 
the pressure of the personal question of General Gordon’s 
safety. The difficulty as to Egypt Proper has, however, been 
in no degree lessened. It is possible still that, as the Govern- 
ment cannot satisfy the financial Rings whose mouthpiece M. 
Ferry has made himself, the negotiations with France may yet 
be broken off, not to be resumed. The British Government will 
then be at liberty to seek for a new policy ; but even then it is 
quite possible that the policy it selects will not be a popular one, 
and conceivable that if it involves advances to the Egyptian 
Treasury, to be made before the fate of Egypt is decided, it 
will be bitterly disliked. The British people will not send 
millions to Cairo unless Cairo is theirs. The chances are, 
however, that M. Ferry, finding the British Government un- 
bending on the financial side, and aware that it is impossible 
to embarrass the British Treasury, may modify his financial 
pretensions, if only he can obtain an apparent political success, 
—that the negotiativas may proceed, and that the Ministry, in 
their anxiety to avert a permanent occupation of Egypt, may 
accede to agreements which will be unacceptable to the 
House of Commons. We do not say that they will. In 
politics there is a thirteenth hour sometimes; and while 
Prince Bismarck sways the Continent, all Powers are 
liable to be affected by his powerful and sometimes un- 
certain influence. But they may; and if they do, the dis- 
pleasure within the House of Commons will be very great. 
We do not believe that story of the Telegraph about a number 
of Liberal Members, sufficient to turn a division, who have 
signified to the Premier that if he makes any concessions to 
Europe in Egypt, they will not support him ; but we all know 
how the Whigs feel upon the question ; we have all read Mr. 
Rylands’s significant speech; and we all understand that there 
are Radicals who, if we are again pledged to evacuate 
Egypt, yet do not evacuate it now, cannot be relied on 
for support. Still less can Government rely on the Parnell- 
ites, who are at heart most anxious to see a dissolution 
before any extension of the franchise takes place, and who 
would rise sharply in Irish popularity, as against the more 
violent Nationalists, if they could pose on any one great night 
as arbiters of the fate of Ministries. It is possible, therefore, 
that when the vote is taken which Mr. Gladstone has promised 
to take, the Liberal majority, unless swelled by mandates 
from the electors, may prove insufficient. 

The electors, therefore, should come to a decision and act ; 
the question before them, stated with brutal plainness, being 
whether they will allow the Liberal Ministry to be expelled 
because of its conduct in Egypt. It is a most serious 
question, for it may affect the whole future of the country 
for years; and for ourselves our answer is clear. With in- 
finite reluctance, and even anger, we must pronounce that, 
grievous as such a policy in Egypt as we have admitted to be 
possible would be, it must be condoned rather than Lord 
Salisbury should be placed in power. In our judgment, 
Mr. Gladstone is upon Egypt the victim of an illusion, 
the nobility of which may be recognised without its 
unreal character being overlooked. In our judgment also, 
if we retire from Egypt leaving no trustworthy and 
automatic Government there, we shall have failed to do 
a piece of work in which we ought to have succeeded. 
We shall not have improved the position of the Egyptian 
Government, or of the Egyptian Treasury, or of the Egyptian 
people, and we shall not have arrested the most dangerous 





movement which in modern times has shaken the Mussulman 
world, We shall leave Egypt poorer in men, in money, and 
in the prospects of good Government, than when we entered 
it. But deeply as we deplore this failure, and heartily’ ag 
we hope that at the last moment it may be averted, we can- 
not reconcile ourselves to the only alternative—the ascenden 
of Lord Salisbury for six years. Mr. Gladstone may have missed 
a great opportunity of doing good to Asiatics ; Lord Salisbury 
will seize opportunities in the Balkans of doing harm to Euro. 
peans. He consents avowedly that the peoples but just 
escaped from the Turk shall pass under the more durable 
yoke of the Austrian. Mr. Gladstone may lose us the oppor. 
tunity of winning Egypt, but Lord Salisbury may lose us the 
Empire. Time has taught him nothing; he still believes 
that the people is at heart Jingo, and at Plymouth only 
on Wednesday he declared that not only must we be paramount 
in Egypt, though we need not interfere in its internal ad- 
ministration,—that is, we must rule Egypt, but not for the 
benefit of its people-—but that we must be ready in all corners 
of the Empire to break the peace if need be, and that in 
especial we must hold India by the keenness of the British 
sword, and by showing her people—who do not know where 
Europe is—that Russia and France cannot advance in our 
despite. These two great Powers are to be perpetually held 
back, but at the same time we ourselves must advance per- 
petually. “ Your Empire, if you mean it to live, must grow, 
must steadily grow. If it ceases to grow, it will begin to decay.” 
That sentence, logically construed, implies the conquest of the 
world; and if we acquit Lord Salisbury of logic, it implies a 
renewal of those horrible six years of Lord Beaconsfield’s ad- 
ministration when every week produced a new military enter. 
prise, and when all cool men said that if the Beaconsfield 
policy continued, the alternatives were some terrible humilia- 
tion for England, or a resort to the conscription. Better face 
the dangers of retreat—for the evacuation of Egypt with 
nothing accomplished is retreat—than commence six years of 
adventure such as Lord Salisbury shadows forth. 

Even on foreign affairs such a prospect frightens us; and at 
home, what should we lose? The Times tells us, in that calmly 
irritating way in which men propound platitudes as unanswer- 
able, that the Kingdom can wait for internal changes, however 
beneficial. Of course it can,—for some changes, at all events ; 
but Lord Salisbury does not intend it to wait. He intends, he 
avows, to bring in a Reform Bill with a Redistribution Bill 
embedded in it, which shall re-establish that conservative influe 
ence which he says the farmers exercise now. He was eager, 
eloquent, even diffuse, on Thursday on this topic. The 
“balance,” he says, has in this Kingdom been maintained 
by the votes of the farmers; and he will so manage Redistri- 
bution that other influences shall be created as conservative 
as they are, even if he has to give them an “ arithmetic- 
ally excessive” share of power. In other words, he 
intends so to separate the urban and rural constituencies 
that they shall counteract each other, and that landlords ruling 
within the latter shall retain their power of influencing 
elections and forbidding or delaying all advance. The Reform 
Bill is to be granted, but rendered useless in the granting. We 
say nothing of his threats about other reforms, and especially 
the government of London, which he evidently dreads may 
become popular; for his remarks upon the Franchise Bill 
sufficiently reveal the drift of his inner thought. The 
English people are, if Lord Salisbury has his way, to obtain 
paramount power in Egypt, without the government of Egypt, 
at the price of six years of Jingoism abroad and landlordism at 
home, That is the issue placed before us; and eagerly as we 
desire to see Egypt English, and the slavery of centuries 
terminated by the sway of a British nominee, we say distinctly 
“No” to that offer. And whatever the temper of the House 
of Commons—which, no doubt, has many reasons for its 
irritable condition—we are utterly mistaken if the con- 
stituencies, once warned of the prospect before them, will not 
say “No” too. 





FRANCE AND MOROCCO. 


: i reconquest by Europe of the southern coast of the 

Mediterranean advances apace, Whatever the immediate 
destiny of Egypt, whether she is to continue a British de- 
pendency or to be handed over to some kind of Mixed Commis- 
sion, or to become a nominally independent and neutral State, 
we may be sure that “ Europe,” or some country of Europe, 
will continue to rule in Cairo, that European ideas will be 
predominant, and that the Pashas will feel that power—in 
their sense, the luxury of ruling by yolition—has passed away 
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for ever. Italian influence is already supreme in Tripoli, and 
will whenever a wave of ambition passes over Italy become 
direct. France is governing Tunis, nominally through a Bey, 
but really as if it were a province of her own, the Chamber 
actually passing Bills operative within Tunisian territory 
instead of agreeing to more treaties. Algeria has long been 
a French province with a slowly increasing European popula- 
tion ; and_now, unless we misread all signs of French action, 
the independence of Morocco is about to pass away. M. Ferry’s 
organs are prompt to deny that France has any intentions in 
Morocco, and every effort is made to soothe the suspicions of 
statesmen in Madrid. But the same assurances were given to 
the world when Tunis was occupied “to chastise the Krou- 
mirs ;” and the statesmen of Rome were pacified in precisely 
the same way. It is useless to rely on the words of the French 
Foreign Office while M. Ferry rules : they are not even data for 
thought ; the one course for the observer to pursue is to watch all 
incidents and see whether M. Ferry’s policy and his opportunities 
taken together do or do not point to a fresh conquest. About 
the policy there is no serious dispute. M. Ferry, restrained in 
Europe by fear of Germany and by the memory of a great 
' defeat, is reinvigorating the spirit of his people and encouraging 
the new Army by making forcible acquisitions wherever he 
has a chance of success without arousing the hostility of a 
first-class Power. He is a brave and determined man; and so 
eager is he in this work, that he encounters, and has hitherto 
triumphed over, very serious risks, and, moreover, employs 
when needful forces of a by no means insignificant kind. To 
acquire Tunis he used an army of forty thousand men—suffi- 
cient in the old days for a European war—and faced remon- 
strances from Italy so grave that at one moment Paris and 
Rome were within a few hours of war. To conquer Tonquin 
he sent a strong fleet and twenty-five thousand men over 
a sea route of ten thousand miles to Asia, created a 
flotilla of river gunboats, and defied menaces from Pekin 
which twice at least seemed to make war inevitable. Indeed, 
he believed in the possibility of war himself, and had planned 
out his line of operations. What reason, then, is there for 
doubting that if he can obtain Morocco without a great war 
or overwhelming expense, or long-continued call upon the 
Army, he will add that kingdom to the list of French de- 
pendencies. Morocco is worth far more than Tunis. Its posses- 
sion would open a road into the very heart of that West 
Africa in which French manufacturers believe they can find 
an endless market. It is full of minerals and forests, and 
naturally fertile ; and it is one of the weakest of States. 
Misgovernment in Morocco has long since reached the 
point at which it destroys the vital energy of a country, 
and even its natural resources in population. The Emperor 
could not defeat even a Spanish army, never fifty thousand 
strong; and since then his régime, if not worse, has at least 
become more unpopular. His throne is honeycombed with 
treason ; and there is not a Jew, a slave, or a desert clansman 
in Morocco—and these three descriptions include a third of 
the thin and scattered population—who would not welcome 
its overthrow. 

In a kingdom thus situated, an opportunity such as he 
loves has been placed in M. Ferry’s hands. He does not want 
to annex kingdoms publicly ; and does not do it even in Tunis, 
Tonquin, or Madagascar. He prefers, as we did when we first 
entered India, to keep up a semblance of native rule, and so 
gain time to secure native administrative agents. He would 
like, not to annex Morocco, but to stretch the frontier of 
Algeria to the river Muleya, thus acquiring a splendid pro- 
vince, and to seat upon the throne a vassal Emperor who 
would reign to the north as a French prefect, and to the 
south take the whole trouble of watching the black tribes off 
French hands. Such an Emperor has now offered him- 
self. The only man in Morocco who rivals the Sultan in 
influence is the Shereef of Wazan, a Europeanised Moslem, 
who, partly from his pedigree as a descendant of the Prophet, 
and partly from tradition, exercises the chief religious sway over 
the Mahommedans, especially the desert tribes, and this Shereef 
has declared himself a friend of France. For reasons which pro- 
bably no European—unless it be Sir John D. Hay—thoroughly 
understands, this man has quarrelled finally with the Court, 
has accepted French nationality, the last thing a Shereef 
would do unless he were resolved on some large design, and 
has summoned all who obey or reverence him to resist the 
Emperor Abdurrahman, He has, in fact, rebelled openly, 
and must reach the Throne or perish. He can reach 
the Throne with French assistance; and if anybody be- 
lieves that M. Ferry will refuse to use such an instrument as 





that, bringing such a gift in his hand, he must form a very 
different idea of the French Premier from that which has 
grown up through these recent transactions in our own minds, 
There is not a more unscrupulous statesman in Europe, or a 
more daring, or one more determined on his end,—which is to 
convince the world and France that her power in the world is 
neither dead nor dying. 

But Europe? Well, of course, Europe may intervene ; and 
in that case there will be no limit to M. Ferry’s moderation 
and self-denial. But let us look at that a little. Germany, 
which is Europe for many purposes, would not inter- 
fere. Prince Bismarck would be delighted to see France 
extend herself in Africa, and occupy herself, and give 
a new hostage to fortune, and incur the permanent 
hostility and suspicion of the Spanish people, who with 
all their tendency to South America—which still relieves 
Spanish society of the hungry and energetic—look upon 
Morocco as their reversion. Such a hostility is a better 
guarantee to Germany of Spanish friendship than any 
alliance with a King. Prince Bismarck will not prohibit, we- 
may be sure; he will rather encourage France, and will leave 
Spain to fight her battle alone. We doubt her fighting it. 
The Spanish Army, though most excellent; and composed of: 
men whose fighting qualities are unfairly depreciated in 
England, where we have forgotten Baylen, and scarcely heard 
of Tetuan, is not organised for an invasion of France across 
the Pyrenees; and without an invasion Spain cannot forbid 
any action to France. She could not cross the Straits in force 
in the teeth of the French Navy. M. Ferry would not waste 
a soldier in Spain, but would occupy the passes, and with the 
French Fleet stop all Spanish commerce, reduce her Treasury 
to bankruptcy, tear away her islands, and make the sea- 
port towns, now rapidly increasing in wealth, uninhabitable. 
It is difficult to be positive with such an unknown factor 
in the problem as King Alfonso; but we question greatly 
whether Spain will run such a risk, and do not question that 
as M. Ferry ran the risk with Italy, in spite of her huge iron- 
clads, so he will run it with Spain, which does not possess 
those weapons. His single fear will be England; and is it cer- 
tain that England will intervene, unless her free entrance to 
the Mediterranean is threatened, which could be avoided by 
an extension of Spanish territory? Her people will not be 
very ready to engage in a great war for strategic reasons, and 
there are no others. Morocco itself will not increase the 
strength of France, but diminish it, and there is nothing in 
the independence of Morocco to inspire Englishmen either with 
sympathy or regret. The Moors have possessed the country 
for centuries, and have eaten it up even more completely than 
the Turks have eaten up Asia Minor. The impression of doc- 
trinaire Radicals that all conquest is in itself wrong is not deep 
in this country, though it is loud; and it is weakened even where 
it exists by a strong dislike of these African States, with their 
slavery, their poverty, and their seclusion. If they can guard 
themselves, well and good,—that will be proof that their hour 
has not arrived ; but England certainly will not guard them 
for their own history or merits. If she guards them at all, it 
will be to keep the Straits free ; and her moral position for that 
work, with herself seated at Gibraltar brandishing the keys, is 
not the most perfect in the world. We may be mistaken, or 
M. Ferry may see obstacles not perceptible to a journalist ; but 
if there is a throne tottering in the world, it is that of the last 
independent Arab Sovereign outside Arabia itself. 


THE EXPLOSIONS IN LONDON. 


HE only feeling that the explosions of Friday week can 
excite in sound English politicians is one of profound 
melancholy. It is so hard with all our efforts never to 
advance. The deep irony in the fate of Ireland continues to 
haunt her course. <As if it were not enough to be tied by a 
destiny which can never end, any more than the useless junc- 
tion of India with Asia can ever end, to the only people 
whom she can neither like nor understand, Ireland is cursed 
not only with the perversity of her inhabitants, but with the 
far deeper perversity of some among her descendants. The 
American-Irish, without wrongs, without burdens, who have 
fled from the sorrows of their land, are wrecking her chances 
of happiness in unreasoning hatred of the partner whom she 
can never quit. If Ireland were independent to-morrow, her 
history would continue to be but a history of her relations to 
Great Britain; and her children are carefully ensuring that 
this history should be a miserable one. There is something in 
the recent action of the Irish which makes one doubt whether 
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there is such a thing as statesmanship,—whether nations are 
not the sport of something stronger than themselves, a Fate 
which is not divine; whether, if governing men gave up 
effort and forewent sacrifice, and let the world drift as it 
would, the result would not be essentially the same. 
For fifteen years now the English have been steadily 
trying, so far as the imperfections of nature will permit, 
to do as the Irish wish; the Irish admit that much has 
been done; and the only result is that Irish hatred, which was 
cold, has become hot. The English have sacrificed every pre- 
judice dear to them about tenure, and property, and social organi- 
sation ; and the result is that the Parnellites, their rancorous 
enemies, now thirty in number, will become seventy. Within 
the past three months the English have suppressed themselves 
to confer what they think, and the Irish think, are two benefits 
on Ireland. By majorities so large as to amount to practical 
unanimity, they have insisted, in the teeth of most bitter pre- 
judice and much reasonable argument, that the Irish shall 
share equally in the suffrage with themselves,—the Premier 
adding, though that is not yet conceded, that the 
Irish suffrage shall be rather more effective; and, as 
the Irish wish -for a peasant proprietary, the English 
have advanced twenty millions sterling to help them to 
their wish. The words were scarcely out of the Minister's 
mouth, the weekly papers had hardly printed the report of 
them, when agents, paid and selected by the Irish-Ameri- 
cans—or, at least, in Paris and New York they themselves 
say so—endeavoured, in the centre of London, to slaughter 
down the most innocent English they could find. It is folly 
to say the attack was on public buildings, and not on human 
beings. The buildings were intended to come crashing 
down; and if the Junior Carlton or Sir W. W. Wynn’s 
house had so fallen, scores of lives would have been taken, 
against none of whom had the assailants any complaint, ex- 
cept that they were English and Irish gentlemen. There 
was absolutely no motive for the crime, except spite at the 
prosperous people who at last mean so kindly by the less 
fortunate race. The talk of “ war” is nonsense. The Irish 
in war have been honourable as well as gallant men,—as in- 
capable of poisoning the wells or cutting down palm-trees 
as any race in Europe, or as the Arabs of the desert. Those 
who direct these attempts know as well as historians that such 
an attempt at coercing a people like the English is futile, that 
it has all been tried before, and has all ended in deepening the 
English decision never to give way. For nearly half a century, 
through the reigns of Elizabeth and James, the policy of 
terrorism was tried. England was incessantly worried, now 
by plots against the Queen’s life, then by risings for Mary 
Stuart, again by a mighty invasion from Spain, and finally by 
a “dynamite plot,” very nearly successful, to blow up King 
James and all the English statesmen at one stroke. The effort, 
pursued with deeper malignity and a stiffer tenacity than this 
one—for most of the plotters were English—resulted only in 
hardening the dogged English temper, till for three hundred 
years it has been impossible to obtain complete fair play for 
English Catholics. The outcome of Friday’s outrages will 
be precisely the same,—a dull, cold anger, ending in a resolve 
that the party using such means is utterly, hopelessly bad ; 
one with which even compromise is not possible. If being, as 
the American Irish are, entirely without wrongs, absolutely 
free from oppression, they can act like this, concession, even 
if it were possible, would be useless. If Ireland were inde- 
pendent to-morrow, the hate and envy of English comfort, which 
is the first: motive of the dynamite plots, would be as keen as 
ever, and Englishmen would be blown in pieces because 
England would not move out of the way of Irishmen’s journeys 
to France. The men who send these criminals know that 
nothing is to be gained,—that if they destroyed London the 
only result, if any, would be an Irish massacre ; but they still 
persist. They have drunk of the water of illusion till they cannot 
see straight ; and, whatever the result to their countrymen, or 
to the future of the island they have quitted, they must gratify 
an all but delirious spite. The English shall suffer, be they 
as innocent as they may. And so, with the cheers of 
Englishmen at a great act of kindness to Ireland still 
unfinished, they are warned that among Irishmen are men 
who cannot be made reasonable, who receive benefits as 
insults, and can feel for those who would serve them only a 
murderous hate. Has it ever struck one of these men, we 
wonder, what kind of an idea of Irishmen outrages like these 
breed in the world,—outrages directed not against monarchs or 
nations, but against the innocent; outrages so little discrimi- 
nating that their victims would include scores of those for whom 





the criminals profess a patriotic love? Just when the English 
put off to save the sinking ship, a section of the crew to be 
saved pour a volley into rescuers and rescued indiscriminately 
and call upon the world to witness that they at least are 
faithful to the right. 

What is to be done? There is nothing to be done except to 
endure with stolid patience, and as little hate as is possible, till 
it pleases God to strike, or till a new and strange form of 
crime, which will be short-lived, like other such forms, hag 
in its turn passed away. We must endure the dynamitards ag 
Spanish Americans endure earthquakes, as part of the unfor- 
tunate order of things. There is no use in threats of reprisals 
which will never be carried out, and if they were, would only 
reduce Englishmen to the moral level of their assailants,—no 
use in further laws, no use in pausing in the effort to secure 
justice to the race which requites us thus. Ireland is not 
separate, a place borne up on Satan’s sceptre and apart from 
the rest of the universe, that good in that one spot should not 
be stronger than evil. Let the good work go on, and let the 
police do what they can to discover and punish those who 
thus try to interrupt it. They can do very little. Men may 
be arrested, and suspicion may be strong ; but unless informers 
come forward, there is scarcely a possibility of evidence such 
as a fair-minded judge would accept. Who is to prove thata 
man seen walking rapidly at night down Piccadilly had 
just been flinging a bomb into the back area of a club, 
and endangering the lives of a dozen serving - women 
whom he had never seen? There is the faint chance 
of treachery among the criminals, and the fainter one of 
remorse ; but the former has not been common when the trial 
is public, and the latter is unknown. The police have nothing 
to do except watch, and stop the supply of dynamite when 
they can. And we do not know that they can do even that to 
any great purpose. There are among us men cultivated beyond 
their fellows, and with a double account to render, who use 
their knowledge of the new powers of science to facilitate 
murder; and against such men society is not armed. When 
men can carry death in handbags, and scatter destruction out 
of paper parcels, the only possible safeguard is the moral 
one,—the inability of human beings to bear the strain of an 
enthusiasm of crime for long. When conscience wakes up, as 
it must some day, and Irish leaders refuse to lead unless such 
“ warriors ” are made outcasts, and Irish followers regard them 
as they regard men who break the secret agrarian law, and 
Frenchmen and Americans refuse asylum to those who so 
abuse it, dynamite outrages will cease. Till then they will go 
on, as murder has always gone on through ages, in spite of all 
that Churches could teach or governments could threaten. A 
new and useless misery has been added to life, principally to 
the lives of the poor; and that is all. The world seems, no 
doubt, to have gone back ; but, after all, the epidemic of dyna- 
mite is not worse, morally, than the epidemic of poison- 
ing, which has repeatedly broken out in Europe; and pro- 
bably not so dangerous, for the poisoner, though as full of 
hate as the dynamitard, had the additional motive of per- 


sonal greed, 





MINISTERS’ WORK. 


FFXHE Whitsuntide holiday in the Commons has been short, 

and we hope the Ministers have enjoyed their momentary 
rest, for they are becoming a very miserable class of men. 
Most of them elderly, and nearly all middle-aged, they are 
compelled to toil harder every year for rewards which every 
year grow less and less. The daily work which they ought to 
do, and in some fashion must do, is sufficient to occupy their 
whole time, and is as hard at least as that of any professionals’, 
except, perhaps, the barristers who are also Members of 
Parliament. Ministers must attend at their offices, must pass 
decisions, must read papers with an eye to giving effective 
orders,—and there is no more exhausting labour ; it is equal to 
that of University Examiners,—must see important visitors 
who come intending to worry, must glance through endless 
letters, must prepare speeches, must, above all, order and under- 
stand scores of answers to questions on all manner of details about 
which they can personally know nothing. They must receive 
* deputations,” usually convinced that their business is the pivot 
on which the world turns; must discuss with colleagues who are 
resisting their plans; must attend Cabinet Councils, where, if 
discussion is not exhausting—for men of the world talk quick 
—strength is tried by the responsibility of final decisions. 
Ministers are not wood, any more than Judges are, and Judges 
feel the responsibility of their sentences often to a trying 
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degree. Moreover, most of these causes of labour rapidly in- 
crease. New statutes every year impose new labours on the 
Departments. The public demand perpetually—as last week, 


of the Foreign Office, and this week of the Home Office—new 
and wearying services. Subordinates grow more and more 
anxious for clear orders from head-quarters, lest their 
“ responsibility ” should become too great. The mass of 
letters, the pressure of suggestions, the number of answers 
in Parliament, grow continually larger and larger. The work 
never ends, and is never fully overtaken; and that terrible 
nerve-strain which comes from a continuous sense of hurry, so 
jades Ministers that special health, health as of men without 
a weak place, is becoming an indispensable qualification for 
political success. Lord Chatham could no longer govern, or 
Lord Althorp rise to Cabinet rank. Men with Prince Bismarck’s 
constitution and habits would die here or go mad; and a man 
like the last Foreign Minister of France, M. Challemel- 
Lacour, a man of splendid powers and bad temper, would 
kill somebody in order to be done with it. Then, when 
the work is over, that far more irksome duty, the defence of 
the work, begins. Day after day, from four in the afternoon to 
one next morning, nine hours, a long workman’s day, the 
Minister is expected to be in his place in Parliament, to listen 
unmoved to venomous attacks and inane defences, to join in the 
excitements of a great debate, from which men come as they 
come from a battle-field, limp with the expenditure of energy ; 
or still worse, to bear hours of senseless twaddle, intended, not 
to advance, but to delay the machine. Preached to death by 
wild curates! What is the provocation of an hour under 
the most immature Levite who ever talked nonsense from a 
pulpit, to eight hours under Mr. Ashmead Bartlett, Baron de 
Worms, Mr. Chaplin, and their congeners, who now presume 
to explain the foreign policy of the great Conservative party ? 
At least the curate does not scratch individuals, and the 
Ministry are scratched incessantly. The preparation of insult 
has become a political trade. Hardly any temper can 
pass unwounded through an interpellation such as is 
now flung night after night at some Minister or other, 
by some Member or other who for the nonce has ex- 
changed the club or ihe rapier of the debaier for the 
bravo’s dirk of the Parliamentary questioner. They say— 
we do not know if the gossip be true or not, but it might be 
true any night—that Lord Granville’s refusal to answer that 
question about Turkish troops, a refusal which set all tongues 
wagging, was due neither to guile nor to inattention, but to 
simple wrath. His is the best trained temper in the Peers, 
subdued by a life of diplomacy, sweetened by consciousness of 
the power of repartee; but the implied hint, four times re- 
peated, that he was telling lies, was too much to be endured. 
The insult is now endless ; and the Ministers, who have entered 
the House as weary men, quit it, after a second day’s labour 
piled on the top of the first, exhausted, jaded, harassed, almost 
broken. Even Irish spite, which goes to the centre and the 
sky, as limitless as a freeholder’s claim, might be soothed by 
their condition. 

And what is the reward? Of direct pay there may be said 
to be scarcely any. Ministers’ allowances hardly keep poor 
men amid the increasing costliness of London life ; and though 
they are pleasant to the rich as extra incomes which can be 
wasted without blame—and the money we can waste is the 
money which is sweet—the rich think little about them. Per- 
quisites as political rewards are not only dead, but accounted 
shameful; and the statesman who made a fortune as Lord 
Holland did, would be scouted from society. Salaries, though 
not often lowered, just now distinctly decrease in value; while 
pensions, which are most valuable, and are valued, are so 
few, that their absence amounts almost to a positive injustice. 
Moreover, pensions of all kinds are getting tainted by 
the dislike which, both in America and England, the 
democracy betrays towards them. It is not pleasant to eat 
grudged bread, even if you have earned it; and some day 
or other they will be wholly swept away. Patronage, which 
was valued more than money, has almost disappeared. It was 
pleasant to be a Minister when you could give your friends 
pensions, and your relatives sinecures, and your enemies “ grati- 
fications,” and “‘ make ” a family you liked by a signature, or 
open to the young man you were interested in the quickest and 
brightest of careers. But there are no pensions now except the 
doles given for a life of labour, lest a useful State servant should 
starve ; the sinecures have been swept away with unwise com- 
pleteness—for some of them might have been used to attract 
impecunious ability to the State—and profitable patronage may 
Le said to have ceased to exist, No Minister has a safe borough 
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left, or a “ place” where the placeman may be a boy, or a bit 
of work to be done which can be given to the inexperienced. 
The newspapers, if he did such a thing, would tear his flesh 
from his bones. Even Mr. Disraeli, who did it, hardly escaped 
with his life. Popular patronage, the right of bringing men into 
the services, the patronage which made a Minister a kind of 
Providence to his district, as Mr. Dundas was once a Providence 
to all Scotland, has entirely disappeared—or rather, has passed 
to the great ‘“‘crammers” who have learned the secret of 
quick teaching—and only the dignifying patronage 
remains. A Minister can raise a man tocomparatively digni- 
fied position; but the power is no longer a reward. The 
Minister is no longer free. That impalpable atmosphere 
called Opinion fetters him, and reduces the scope of his action 
till, except in rare cases, he can give nothing as he pleases. 
He seems to give, and sometimes claims gratitude for giving ; 
but he must choose the man marked out by opinion or 
“influences,” or very often circumstances, and not the man 
whom he would like himself to raise. Sir R. Peel said he never 
made the Bishop he wanted ; and though Lord Palmerston, with 
his tough mental hide, did in part emancipate himself from this 
tyranny, Mr. Gladstone would hardly class his power of giving 
—whether it were giving offices, or posts, or titles—among the 
pleasant privileges of his life. Patronage belongs to the heads 
of the great businesses, not to the head of the State. As to 
the greatest and noblest reward of all, Power, it is not so 
much disappearing as becoming transmuted from a reward 
into a new form of labour. If a Minister can win the 
multitude, if he can convince or defy the educated, if 
he can resist the horrible solvent criticism of the day, which 
dissolves pearls as well as nodules of mud, if he can persuade 
seven colleagues, and if, when all that is done, he can fight 
his measure for months through Parliament, he may at the 
end enjoy the satisfaction that he has done something, has 
used his initiative successfully, has tasted a little of the sweet 
of being great. That sweet, however, is no longer the sweet 
of gratified free volition, but only the sweet that comes from 
successful but most harassing labour. To have the right of 
persuading first a committee, then a jealous public meeting, 
and then seven millions of people more or less unreceptive, is 
not Power as men understood it when they wrote that draughts 
of it, like draughts of the ocean, made the drinkers mad. 
Nobody will be maddened in our day by the “ delights” of 
Power, unless, indeed, the Power takes the form of immense 
and unexpected command of money. That does madden con- 
stantly still,—no fewer than four authentic cases having come 
before the writer in one week. 

We shall be told that the competition for Cabinet office is 
as sharp as it ever was, or sharper, as new roads to it are 
opened. And that is, of course, quite true. Politics enchain 
men who hope nothing from them; distinction is always 
pleasant, and high office gives to most men—not quite to all— 
distinction ; and the right to advise a nation will be sought 
by the able to the end of time. ‘ Hujus pars magna fui” 
will remain the most attractive of man’s internal boasts, The 
great Romans strove for the purple, though they knew that 
Emperors always died by the sword; and great Englishmen would 
accept Cabinet office, though all Ministers died of exhaustion 
or heartbreak, or explosions of dynamite. The eyil result of 
existing tendencies will not be seen in the decrease of candi- 
dates for office—though here and there a great noble or a 
refined politician who might be invaluable will reject office 
with something of American disdain, unable to bear the 
drudgery or the shower of vitriolic insult—but in a decrease 
in the utility of those who hold it. Overworked men 
will not advise so well as those whose minds are free. 
Overworked men will be nervous—we do not mean timid— 
when they should be calmly strong. Overworked men will 
feel the pressure of opinion pressing on every pore of overheated 
mental skins, when they should coolly set it down as the 
clamour of the foolish few. Above all, overworked men will 
not be ready to originate, for they will not be ready to pile 
new work upon themselves, It is not in human nature for a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer worked as ours is to want to 
suggest, say, a decimal coinage the working out of which would 
of itself occupy one man’s time. The total aid which the 
nation derives from the reservoir of mental force called the 
Cabinet is reduced by the incessant demands upon Ministerial 
strength, and by the consequent lassitude which disables them 
from cutting through the obstacles now presented to legisla- 
tion. This is a great evil; and though we can see no remedy 
even in the distance—unless one is to be found in the Prussian 
systema of the Adlatus—it is well that the country should 
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recognise that the evil is real, and that the head of a. depart- 
ment may be taxed till he is rather a machine than a man. 
Work Cabinet Ministers two hours more a day, or extend the 
Parliamentary session by a month a year, and the Cabinet will 
be as useless as if its members were all automata. 





THE AUSTRIAN IRELAND. 


ee years ago an insurrection of Bosnian peasants, 

which Lord Derby, with the proverbial blindness of 
statesmen, declared to be of no account, reopened the Eastern 
Question, and was one of the primary causes of a war which 
brought a Russian army within sight of Constantinople, per- 
manently altered the map of Europe, and affected the destinies 
of millions of men. And yet by one of those fantasies of 
fate of which history is full, the unfortunate rayahs, on whose 
behalf the strife began, whom a European Wittanagemot freed 
from the Ottoman yoke and placed under the protection of a 
Christian Power, seem to ke not a whit better off than before. 
In one respect they are worse off; for whereas under the old 
régime they could rebel, and so inform the world of their woes, 
under the present they dare not. It is true they are quiet, but 
quietness is not alwaysasign of content. It may be the calm of 
despair. So much, at least, is to be inferred from a petition lately 
presented to the Austrian Empire from the occupied provinces, 
and the interesting letters of a well-informed correspondent of 
a Swiss paper, whose testimony is all the more valuable that 
he is evidently not ill disposed towards the Imperial Govern- 
ment. Austria, he says, has restored order; but, so far 
as the Bosnian peasant is concerned, the occupation has 
wrought no change for the better; and the petition of the 
fifty-two Bosnian communes implores the Emperor, “in the 
name of the Christian people,” to consider their misery, and 
devise means for rendering their lot more tolerable. 


It speaks ill for Austrian statesmen that, save on the one 
point of maintaining order, they have not been able to improve 
on the rule of the Turk; yet, though they have shown little 
either of energy or resource in their management of the occu- 
pied provinces (which they are beginning to call New Austria), 
it is only fair to remark that the difficulties they have had to 
encounter are many and serious, and resemble in some re- 
spects those with which English statesmen have so long 
been struggling in Ireland. For the trouble in Bosnia now, as 
in the time of the Ottoman domination, is in a great measure 
agrarian, and the insurrections of the past were provoked more 
by landlord tyranny than Turkish misrule. With the excep- 
tion of a few villages, the entire population of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina are engaged in agriculture; but the soil belongs 
to a territorial aristocracy, descendants of the Bosniak nobles 
who at the time of the Ottoman conquest abjured their faith 
to preserve their fiefs. Some of the estates are extensive ; 
there are men—Begs they are called—who own entire villages 
and whole mountains, and possess all the water privileges of a 
district. Cultivating owners there are none: the population 
is divided into two classes—great lords and small farmers; and, 
to make the parallel with Ireland more complete, they are of 
different religions, the Begs being Mahommedans and their 
tenants either Catholics or Greek Christians. The conditions 
of tenure are generally either the provision by the landowner 
of buildings, cattle, instruments, and seed, in return for 
which he receives from a half to two-thirds of the crops, or 
the payment by the tenant—the latter finding everything— 
of a rent in kind, equal to about a ninth of the entire pro- 
duce of the farm. But of cheese, vegetables, and fruits, 
the proprietor, even in this case, often takes a half, some- 
times two-thirds. The Bosnian farmer is, moreover, in some 
sense a serf, and almost as much the creature of his lord as 
was the English “ villain” of the Middle Ages, or the French 
peasant of pre-Revolutionary times. He has to cut and carry 
the Spahi’s (seigneur) firewood, harvest his crops, horse his 
earts, and work in his garden; and not very long ago he was 
compelled, whenever his landlord condescended to visit him, to 
keep him and his family in food, and place his house entirely 
at the great man’s disposal. And his plight used to be still 
worse if the owner, pressed for money or tempted by a good 
offer, sold his estate to some Greek of the Fanar, or Moorish 
Jew of Serajevo. The Spahi might be indolent or indulgent, 
but these gentry knew no pity ; arrears were ruthlessly exacted, 
and defaulting tenants put to the torture. Another abuse was 
the valuation of the crops by the seigneur’s steward, who, 
unless heavily bribed, exacted a greater proportion of the 
produce than was rightly the landlord’s due. 








The Porte was fully aware of this state of things, and 
made many attempts to improve the lot of the Christian ‘culti- 
vator ; but, like all Turkish reforms, they generally came to 
nothing, or worse. In 1848, it was decided at Constantinople 
that the landlords should provide their tenants with buildings 
beasts, seeds, and tools, and take in return no more than one- 
third of the crops of whatever sort. This solution of the diffi- 
culty was refused by those Begs who were receiving more than 
a third, and accepted by the proprietors of Lower Bosnia, who 
had been drawing only a ninth, but who now, without fur- 
nishing anything whatever, insisted on a third. The second 
condition of the peasants was thus worse than the first, 
In 1850 there was a rebellion of the Spahis; and after 
its suppression Osman Pasha profited by the occasion 
to abolish, on paper, all their feudal privileges. Nine years 
afterwards the Sultan promulgated a series of decrees for the 
radical reform of the Bosnian land system, which if they had 
been carried out would probably have had the desired effect, 
But the Begs, as usual, only adopted such of them as suited 
their own purpose; and, the Pashas of Serajevo being too in- 
dolent and too Turkish to insist on obedience to the law, 
things went on as before,—for the farmers probably rather 
worse,—and in 1875 there occurred the last rayah rebellion 
against Ottoman rule. Its objects were, however, much more 
social than political. The cry of the peasants was not “ Down 
with the Sultan,” but “ Down with the Mahommedan Begs; 
no more compulsory labour ; no more rents.’’ And these ends 
they thought they could best attain by killing all the land- 
lords. Then followed a desultory yet cruel and murderous 
war, which lasted until 1879. 


When the Austrians took possession of the country after 
the Congress of Berlin, the Christians thought that their 
time was come, and that they would be able to avenge 
on their oppressors the wrongs of centuries. But so 
far was this hope from being realised, that when the 
Begs yielded to the conquerors they were allowed to sue their 
tenants for the arrears of rent which had accumulated during 
the war! And then the Austrians introduced the conscription, 
which even the hated Turk had spared the unfortunate 
rayahs. The measure was both cruel and impolitic ; for the 
peasants, utterly impoverished by the war, had pressing need 
of all possible help for the cultivation of their farms. They 
rebelled again ; but the rising was ruthlessly put down, and they 
are now prostrate at the feet of their saviours. Instead of 
shooting their landlords, they are compelled to appeal to the 
Emperor,—which is so far an improvement. 


On the other hand, the task of reform is far from easy. To 
every proposal of conciliation the Begs oppose a passive yet 
effectual resistance. They refuse all compromise, even 
though it may be proposed in their own interest. The Govern- 
ment have offered to buy up for a fixed annual sum 
the rights of corvée. The Begs reply that this would be 
interest, that interest is usury, and that usury is forbidden by 
the Koran. Compulsion, in most cases, is out of the question ; 
for nearly all the Begs, in order to escape the Turkish land 
tax, made nominal sales of their estates to the mosques, and 
the Austrian Government is under an engagement to respect 
the property of the Mahommedan Church. Hence, all the 
old evils, except torture—and for that has been substituted 
the conscription—continue to flourish. The only strong 
measure which the new administration has found it expedient 
or possible to adopt, is a temporary prohibition of the sale of 
land, This has been done to prevent the acquisition of estates 
by money-lenders, who would be even more rapacious, and 
worse to deal with, than the Begs. But, so far as we have 
been able to gather, absolutely nothing has been done 
to improve the lot of the tillers of the soil. They 
still pay their rent in kind (the amount of which is fixed 
by the seigneur’s steward), still cut the owner’s wood, horse 
his carts, and harvest his crops. Various methods of re- 
form have been proposed—the total abolition of rents for 
three years; the institution of Land Courts for the fixing of 
fair rents and the settlement of disputes between landlords 
and tenants; the buying of estates from the Begs and their 
sale to the farmers on easy terms, so as to create a peasant 
proprietary. If the Austrians are wise, this is the remedy they 
will adopt; for no fact is better established than that culti- 
vating ownership is the only sure cure for agrarian troubles ; 
and where whole populations are engaged in the cultivation of 
the soil, as in Ireland and Bosnia, landlordism is almost 
necessarily a disastrous failure. 
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THE PROFITS OF CO-OPERATION. 


HE address of Mr. Sedley Taylor to the 16th annual 
Co-operative Congress, which has been sitting this week 
at Derby, may usefully be compared with Miss Simcox’s article 
in the new number of the Nineteenth Century. The one sets 
out the theoretical advantages of profit-sharing ; the other 
narrates the difficulties that have attended its working in a 
particular, and in some respects a favourable, instance. We 
know beforehand what Mr. Taylor has to say. Profit-sharing 
does not upset existing trade arrangements: it grafts itself upon 
them. It takes payment by time or by the piece as its basis, 
and offers the workmen something over and above what it can 
make by either system. The wages in a profit-sharing concern 
are precisely those which are paid in any similar concern 
worked on the ordinary plan. The utmost that a man’s work 
can command, either by the hour or by the piece, in the 
ordinary labour market, that it can command in a profit- 
sharing business. The only difference is that in the latter the 
workman receives, by way of additional remuneration, at the 
end of the business year, a share in the net profits realised on 
the operations of the preceding twelve months. It seems 
almost superfluous to preach the benefits of this system to a 
meeting of working men. An arrangement which offers 
them something over and above anything that they can 
at present get, is too plainly to their interest to make 
its reception doubtful. It is with employers that the 
difficulty arises; and Mr. Taylor admits that as yet 
employers have only given him “promissory notes, with 
no date filled in.” If they are in a large way of business, 
they think that profit-sharing may do very well for small con- 
cerns; if they are in a small way of business, they remark 
that it is just the thing for large concerns. But Mr. Taylor 
is confident in his cause, and he believes that he can offer em- 
ployers such solid advantages, that they too must in time be 
converted. At first sight, profit-sharing seems to mean to the 
employer the surrender, without compensation, of a part of 
what is now his own property. He is to pay the full wages 
all through the year, and at the end of it to make the work- 
man a present besides. But profit-sharing. though it takes 
something away from the sum which the employer has 
been accustomed to call his own, makes the sum from 
which the something is subtracted very much greater. 
Why is it that employers prefer payment by the piece 
to payment by time ? Because payment by time 
gives no guarantee for the quantity of the work done. 
So long as the workman is not idle enough to be sent 
about his business, he can do as little as he likes in the hour, 
without affecting the hour’s pay. In piecework, it is the 
workman’s interest to turn out as much as he can; but here 
the employer has no guarantee for the quality of the work 
done. He can examine it, indeed, and refuse to pay for it; 
but he would only be likely to do this in very extreme cases. 
Profit-sharing, on the other hand, gives him the guarantee he 
wants in both respects. The amount of profits made will 
depend partly upon the quantity and partly upon the quality 
of the work produced ; consequently, the workman is under 
direct inducements to do as much as he can, and to do it as 
well as he can, Then Mr. Taylor expects a great deal from 
the stimulus which profit-sharing will give alike to the 
Ingenuity, to the carefulness, and to the honesty of the 
workmen, When a man knows that he is to have a share 
of the profits, he naturally wishes that this share should 
be a large one; and he is, therefore, under no tempta- 
tion to conceal from his master any mode of improving 
the production that may occur to him. Profit-sharing, again, 
would check the enormous waste of materials and the injury 
to costly machinery which is due to carelessness on the part 
of the workman. Add to this the diminished cost of super- 
intendence arising from the direct interest which the workman 
has in his own and his fellows’ diligence, and Mr. Taylor 
believes that the employer will save enough money to pay the 
workmen’s share of the profits. 

Miss Simcox tells us how a business conducted on the 
principle of profit-sharing has actually worked. In one 
Tespect, the experiment was tried under conditions which 
helped to its success; in another respect, some ordinary aids 
were wanting. Miss Simcox and her friends provided the 
capital on easy terms. They were content, in the first instance, 
with 5 per cent. interest, and they only asked in addition the 
half of any further profits. Of the other half, one moiety 
was divided as bonus among the workers; the other went to 
form a reserve fund for their benefit. On the other hand, 





the concern was started with very imperfect knowledge of 
business, and at the first the amount of trade done was very 
far from being sufficient to establish an equilibrium between 
receipts and expenditure. But the second year brought an 
increase of nearly 50 per cent. in the gross earmings; and 
though this fell off in the following year, the subsequent 
progress was continuous, and in 1882 and 1883 respectively 
the partners might have divided 11 per cent. and 8 per cent. 
upon the capital invested. Asa matter of fact, they divided 
only 5 per cent., the surplus in each year going to make good 
back losses. During the eight years, therefore, that the firm 
has been in existence it does not appear that the partners— 
who answer to the employer in an ordinary profit-sharing 
concern—haye made more than 5 per cent. on their capital— 
“ An investment,” says Miss Simcox, “not to be despised in 
these hard times.” But when the risk and worry come to be 
taken into account, we fear that the prospect of 5 per cent. 
will not, even in these hard times, tempt capitalists to try the 
profit-sharing plan. 

It must be noted, however, that a co-operative concern, or, at 
all events, this particular concern, laboured under some diffi- 
culties which need not beset a business which is only co-opera- 
tive to the extent of dividing the profits between workman 
and employer. ‘ That some workers,” says Miss Simcox, “ are 
more skilled than others, and some kinds of skill worth a higher 
price than others, is admitted and acquiesced in [by the work- 
man]; what is not acquiesced in is the exceptionally high price 
commanded by the skill of the born exploiteur......Those who 
are born with the knack of driving, or playing ‘ boss,’ of getting 
the maximum amount of work out of their subordinates, 
frankly don’t care to exercise their special skill pro bono pub- 
lico; if they are to make themselves disagreeable by keeping 
all workers constantly up to the mark, they require to be paid 
as much as they could earn by driving on their own account.” 
In a co-operative business the ordinary workmen object 
to their share of profits being lessened in order to give 
these “bosses” the share which they think is their 
due. In an ordinary case of profit-sharing, the opinion 
of the workmen on such a point as this would not matter. 
The employer would give his foremen what he thought their 
work was worth, and the profits would not be declared until 
after this item of expense had been allowed for. Still, it 
must be said that Miss Simcox is apparently not of opinion 
that co-operation has the magic virtue ascribed to it of making 
driving in every grade unnecessary ; and if she is right in thus 
thinking, Mr. Sedley Taylor will have to reduce the saving he 
expects to make in the cost of superintendence. We confess 
that we should be surprised if self-interest made men uniformly 
industrious in a co-operative workshop, when it lacks the power 
to make them so when they are working by themselves. It 
must be remembered, however, that shirt-making, which was 
the field Miss Simcox chose for her experiment, is a singularly 
ill-paid trade; so that it is perhaps satisfactory that 
throughout eight years the partners should have been 
able to pay on an average 5 per cent. on their capi- 
tal and full average wages to their workwomen. One 
thing, at all events, may be learned from Miss Simcox’s 
article. If people want to do real service to the London poor, 
they had better spend their money in promoting co-operative 
workshops than in doles in aid of starvation wages, or in the 
encouragement of industries which can only be carried on by 
paying starvation wages. ‘What about the shilling Bibles 
and sixpenny or penny Testaments which it is supposed 
a good work to disseminate?” Their cheapness is due to the 
fact that they are really “slop goods’’—goods, that is, pro- 
duced at a price which cannot give the worker a decent main- 
tenance ; and every one who buys or distributes them is really 
more responsible for the misery caused by their production 
than the middleman, who simply feeds the demand which 
mistaken benevolence creates, 








DIVORCE IN FRANCE. 

HE large majority by which the French Senate on 
Friday week accepted the principle of divorce greatly per- 
plexes observes of French society, and with some reason. The 
easy explanation, of which Englishmen are so fond, that morals 
in France are becoming more relaxed under a Republic, is 
hardly any explanation at all. The great cities do not elect the 
Senate; and ontside the great cities, especially Paris, the mar- 
riage tie is as highly regarded in France as in England, while 
both paternal and filial feeling are definitely stronger and better 
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recognised. All close observers, from Mr. Hamerton downwards, 
are clear upon the former point; and the latter has never been 
disputed. It is not the dissolute classes who have passed the 
vote, any more than it was the dissolute classes who passed a 
similar vote in England, and it is very doubtful if they approve 
iteven. French profligates are by no means anxious to marry 
the women they have led astray, and will regard the concession 
of divorce as rather the destruction of a protection than as 
a change favouring their schemes. Nothing would have 
alarmed the Duc de Richelieu more than the knowledge that 
his victims were free to marry him, and might, when they were 
of his own rank, make such a marriage a social obligation. 
The vote must have been carried by the respectables, and why 
they should have carried it by 160 to 118 is a perplexing 
question. Whole classes must be opposed to it. The Catholic 
Church throughout France will be utterly enraged. Among 
Protestants, most Churches have held—not quite all—that while 
marriage should be indissoluble, Christ did allow divorce by 
reason of adultery; but the Catholic Church, which gives a 
different interpretation to Christ’s words, has through all ages 
been upon this question immovably frm. She has from time to 
time, no doubt, allowed marriages to be invalidated; but it has 
invariably been on the ground—or, if you will, on the pretext 
that in the special cases concerned, either from the consan- 
guinity of the parties, or the previous betrothal of one of them, or 
some other cause, there never had been any true marriage at all. 
Rome has annulled many unions as invalid; but in the laxest ages 
she has never either annulled or claimed the right to annul 
a marriage which she herself regarded as originally good. 
Clement’s reason for not annulling the marriage of Henry 
VIII. was not only the opposition of the Emperor. The 
Papacy, in fact, regards a law of divorce as a violent attack 
upon dogmatic truth; and Catholic Bishops have resisted 
such laws with a determination which even their opponents 
respected as inflexible. Pius VII. refused divorce even to 
Napoleon till his scruples were set at rest by a fraud. The 
whole Church, therefore, in France and all its friends must have 
resisted the change, and one would think they would this time 
have found some strong allies. The question concerns all 
women, bad and good; and in France an immense majority of 
women are either Catholics or under the influence of those 
ideas of right and wrong which the Catholic system begets. 
They should have been powerful with the Senate, and 
they were by no means the strongest class which, one would 
have thought, would be opposed to a change in the law. 
The respectable classes all over France base the whole 
system of their lives upon the indissolubility of marriage. 
Their notion is that both parents, whether personally bad 
or good, are bound to their children by indissoluble ties, 
are to protect them, to guide them, and to control them so 
long as life endures. So strong is this feeling, that parents in 
France have asked for and have obtained an entire system of 
laws which would in England be considered insupportable 
tyrannies, and have in return submitted to obligations, 
especially in pecuniary affairs, of which we never dream. 
The parents can peremptorily forbid a marriage, even when 
the children are grown up, the single loophole—the right 
of the children, by a formal application to a judge, to 
compel the father to produce sufficient reason—being so rarely 
used as to be considered discreditable. To put the law in 
motion for “a respectful summons” is of itself to put the 
applicant out of the pale of the better society. The law, indeed, 
allows the parents in extreme cases to use positive restraint, 
through the intervention of a Court; and though this is rarely 
resorted to, the rule registers and confirms the French theory 
of the relation between the parents and their children. Even 
when the husband and wife are separated by decree, they act 
together as regards their children, and are together liable, if 
they are madly extravagant, to family intervention on the 
children’s behalf. In return, all property in France is subjected 
to perpetual entail for the benefit of the children, who are ex- 
empted as regards inheritance by law from parental caprice. 
Neither father nor mother can will away property, even if 
self-acquired, at their own discretion. 


These laws—which, be it remembered, have survived periods 
when all other laws were swept away—are, moreover, true ex- 
pressions both of the national feeling and the national manners. 
French parents pass their lives in “managing” for their 
children’s benefit. They save for years that the daughter 
may have a dowry fitting for her condition in life, and that 





the son may have an education qualifying him to rise at 
least one step above that condition. While exemptions were 
still possible, they made sacrifices to keep their sons from the 
barracks which disorganised the whole Army of France; 

and they still press upon the Deputies petitions for places 

so determined, that Gambetta quoted them as sufficient 
justification for his proposed Scrutin de Liste. It was impos. 

sible, he declared, to govern properly while Deputies were 

compelled to secure patronage for their constituents, and must 

therefore form groups and threaten recalcitrant Ministers with 

vengeance. On the other hand, the children submit all their 

lives to their parents, and regard them with a feeling which in 

England, especially among the poor, is comparatively unknown, 

or considered slightly sentimental and ridiculous. No excuse 

whatever short of treachery on her part is held by French 

opinion to justify a son, whatever his age, in “ impiety ’—that 

is, in insolence—towards his mother. He is in the last resort to 

obey her, whatever happens. We once witnessed an almost 

comic instance of the different tone of the two countries in 

this respect. The French actor Fechter was playing some 

adaptation from the French, in which he had to say, “It wag 

for this I quitted my friends, my country, my mother,” and 

naturally raised his voice to a sort of scream at the last word, 

and waited for applause. The house did not respond, and a 

rough man in the gallery, following the actor with “and my 

grandmother,” produced a roar of laughter which visibly ' 
appalled the tragedian. He could not even conceive what there 

was in his speech that should seem ridiculous, and evidently 

fancied that he had made unconsciously some absurd mistake in 

his pronunciation, for he changed it immediately afterwards, until 

the word “ mother” was hardly recognisable. The whole of this 

social system, which, although it is not ours, and has for the 

English mind too much of the artificial in it, still develops many 

virtues, rests upon that indissolubility of marriage which the 

Senate has voted away. Why have they done it? Itis not 

even alleged that the French are tired of their social system, or 

have the least intention of altering it; yet the body which 

claims specially to represent the respectables has just knocked 

out its keystone, and accepted a principle which it is 

understood—though it will not be applied as in Protestant 

Germany—will justify divorce for reasons wholly un- 

known in England. Indeed, it is said not to be cere 

tain that the Senate will persist in refusing divorce by 

mutual consent, if the Chamber insists on it; and, though we 
disbelieve this, they will undoubtedly introduce an element 
of uncertainty into arrangements upon which all social life in 
France has hitherto been based. The French idea has been that 
if the wife went wrong, the husband might kill her paramour, 

or in extreme cases even her, but that the fact of marriage could 
no more be abolished than the fact of sonship or maternity, and 
was, in fact, a relation, like kinship, as independent of conduct 
as of circumstance. 


The Senate has gone right athwart this sentiment; and we 
confess to great curiosity as to the force it has obeyed. What 
has made the peasantry all at. once so anxious for liberty of 
divorce that they have forgotten the immense blow such a right 
will give to the social system which they not only respect, but 
intend to keep intact? They are not, we may be certain 
hungering after their neighbours’ wives, or, if they are, have 
no desire to marry them. They are not, we may be still more 
certain, moved by that pity for women with bad husbands 
which is said to have such effect in carrying the evilly lax 
laws of some States of the American Union. And we may be 
most certain of all that they are not acting on any “advanced” 
notion of Women’s Rights, such as has led a few women in 
Sweden, Germany, and even France, to denounce marriage 
altogether. We doubt if they approve strongly at all; for we 
cannot forget that after the Restoration, when the new 
rulers found themselves compelled to accept all the other 
democratic laws, they repealed the law of divorce without 
disturbance, and almost without opposition. The Nobles, 
who really ruled, could not repeal the laws ensuring 
the distribution of property at death, which were fatal 
to their Order; but they could and did repeal the law of 
divorce. We cannot help imagining that the predominant 
motive has been to give the Church a slap in the face, and 
teach her that wherever she directly regulates human action 
she shall henceforth be powerless. She calls marriage a sacra- 
ment, and therefore it shall be a dissoluble contract. This was 
evidently M. Jules Simon’s idea, who resisted the Bill avowedly 
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from the religious point of view, and who pointed out that for 
any man or woman to take advantage of it would be a definite 
and final abjuration of Catholicism. His speech, we strongly 
suspect, helped to carry the Bill, the Senators liable to re-elec- 
tion being afraid of the accusation of “ clericalisie.’ If that 
is true, it is the most curious evidence we have yet seen of that 
wave of emotion against religion which so many signs convince 
us is passing over French society. 





CONQUEST AND CHARACTER. 

NE of the oddest things in these discussions about the 
effect of conquest which have recently recommenced, as 

they recommenced in the eighteenth century, and will recommence 
in the twentieth, is the idea of those opposed to the process 
that, as regards the character of the people conquered, conquest 
can have no compensations. Conquest, they think, must degrade 
at any rate, if it enriches. Mr. Gladstone in all speeches on the 
subject implies that ; and the Comtists and most of the extreme 
Radicals maintain the same thesis. The English, in fact, in their 
natural boldness, and the regularity of the life which has been 
around them for centuries, appear to have lost all comprehen- 
sion of the main circumstances of semi-civilised and savage 
life, or, at least, all sympathy for their main trouble. They have 
forgotten what is the effect of continuous and hereditary terror 
upon all but the boldest or the most resigned races. Conquest 
produces many evils, and may destroy or seriously impair 
originating power, as it seems to have done to an extreme 
degree in South America, and has done in a less degree in 
British India, where, for example, the wonderful native power 
in architecture has withered quite away; but it has, or may 
have, some noteworthy compensations which are not material. 
The special feature of semi-civilised, and still more, of savage 
life, is that under it the mass of mankind are the victims 
of continuous terror. Sometimes, as in Feejee, the people are 
always liable to torture and insult—which they feel keenly 
—or death, which they dislike less, at discretion. Thakombau 
and the other chiefs used to kill men and violate women 
when they would. If they launched boats, and rollers were 
not handy, they made men lie down lengthways, and rolled 
the boats over them, smiling as the weight crushed out 
their bowels and their lives. In India rent, till we came, 
was levied by torture, and brigandage was rampant in almost 
every district ; those who had anything, even the poor, being 
forced to disgorge by pain. In the Soudan, all men not pro- 
tected by an armed tribe were liable to be kidnapped—that is, 
to be sold into slavery, marched hundreds of miles under the 
lash, and left, if they had even blistered feet, to die of hunger in 
the desert. In some districts, every girl had been outraged and 
tortured. In European Turkey, to this hour, no Christian house- 
hold is secure for a day that its boys will not be tortured, its 
girls carried away to harems, at the will of the great men; or, 
worse, of the soldiery, let loose to comfort themselves for the 
want of monthly pay. In Indo-China, the Mandarins killed 
almost whom they would, and no one who possessed any- 
thing could be sure of passing through life without en- 
during torture. Throughout Southern Asia, the most ordinary 
Operations of Government, tax-collecting, road-making, the 
maintenance of order, are controlled by men who make of cruelty 
an habitual instrument. The fear, too, of hunger—which, for 
some reason to us unknown, but quite certain, is the most 
maddening of fears—was never wholly absent. The man with- 
out land was never free from it; and the man with land had to 
dread drought, and therefore famine, as well as the oppression 
which took from him the whole crop. The millions hurt one 
another, too, each man preying upon his neighbour, until the 
dominant, all-pervading, mental influence in the country, ex- 
pressing itself and intensifying itself in its creed, was terror. 
This terror was increased by other and more direct sufferings. 
We English, in our temperate climate, hardly know what it is 
to fear the hostility of nature, fire, storm, and flood; and, under 
our civilised arrangements, do not realise how a population 
without doctors or hygienic traditions can suffer from 
disease. The bold correspondent of the Daily News who has 
gone with Admiral Hewett to Abyssinia, and who sees 
everything, though with the eyes apparently of a towns- 
man, reports that in that country seven in ten of all the 
people seem in some way to be seriously diseased, and to feel 
their sufferings till they are ready to worship any rough-and- 
ready but fairly efficient European doctor. The writer him- 
self has lived in countries where a twentieth of the population 





had faces like tripe, so deep and close were the pits of small-pox, 
where every child seemed to have, more or less, ophthalmia— 
the true proportion was probably one in five—and where 
victorious brigandage had taken the very souls out of the people, 
and stamped their faces with a look which in England we only 
see in Bethlehem and St. Luke’s. 


A life of this kind, in which terror is the dominant force, 
and continues for generations, destroys human character. 
Scientific men believe that the peculiar rage of wild beasts, 
which is like nothing else, a rage compounded of fear and 
blood-thirst, is the result of the hereditary hunger which must 
come to animals who live by slaughter, and does not come to 
animals who can eat grass; and men are influenced like 
animals. In some races their terror breeds a dull ferocity, like 
that of the wilder Caribs. In some it produces the slave 
qualities, an incapability of truthfulness, or honour, or fidelity, 
—such as is seen among Egyptians, or the lower races of India 
and Indo-China. In some it produces “apathy,” as we call it, 
—that is, a despair which seems incurable, and is incurable in 
one generation. In several, naturally bold, it breeds a fierce 
suspiciousness, an unmanageableness, as the Europeans say, 
which is found in some negro tribes, and, as we think—though 
this opinion has been developed only from reading —is 
traceable among almost all the tribes of Australia and New 
Guinea. In others, as the Egyptians, many Christian races of 
Turkey, the tribes under Turkoman rule, and formerly the 
Bengalees, the manly virtues die away and are replaced 
by lying, submissiveness, and a dull fatalistic resignation 
to what happens, be it what it may. In all, selfishness grows 
supreme. It is impossible, amid such misery, such chances, 
such misfortunes, to think of anything except self-defence ; self 
becomes the sole pivot, even conjugal love dying, though 
parental and filial feeling may remain; and in the generations 
the very power of sympathy dies away, as it is known to do 
among slaves, who puyish each other by order without a wince. 
This is the true origin of that pitilessness, that entire absence of 
sympathy for human pain, which the natives of India, who are 
by nature distinctly not cruel, will in their moments of con- 
fidence acknowledge to be the differentiating quality between 
themselves and Europeans. The pressure has been too severe, 
and men have become like animals, compelled to think first 
of themselves, overmastered by their own wants, their own 
sufferings, their own terrors, which, if they are imaginative at 
all—as, for example, all men with Arab blood in them are, and all 
dark men with any Aryan strain—rise to morbid heights. 


European conquest lifts up, or at least may lift up, this 
pressure. The liability to torture at the will of individuals, for 
example, ceases at once. Neither Englishmen, Russians, nor 
Frenchmen allow that to continue. Hunger almost ceases; 
human beings, when sure of the fruits of their industry, rarely 
failing to raise enough to eat, or to accumulate some surplus, 
which civilised order permits them to distribute. Brigandage 
in its all-pervading form dies away, the European feeling an 
angry contempt for that kind of disorder which induces him to 
stop it with a heavy hand. Disease grows lighter, partly from 
the slow spread of hygienic knowledge and the presence of 
instructed doctors, but chiefly from the increased vitality of the 
population; and last, and best of all, the women, who run in 
such countries a double risk and are always weak, feel 
moderately safe and happy. They can keep out of the way of mis- 
chief, and are protected by law sharply enforced, and are treated 
more or less—for conquering races are not all like each other 
—as human beings. Do the opponents of conquest fancy that 
such changes have no effect on character? On the contrary, they 
often change it radically, always change it so much, that thealtera- 
tion is perceptible to the Europeans who have produced it, and is 
not always agreeable. They hate the vices born of terror, yet can 
bear them with less irritation than the vices which often accom- 
pany restored confidence. Naturally, among races so depressed 
the certainty of justice produces first of alla relaxation of the 
intense self-control previously exercised, and the European 
says good-temper disappears, a change often observable 
among Indians who have become Christian. The habitual 
cringingness vanishes; and the peculiar self-assertion, often 
verging on insolence, which replaces it, is intensely disagree- 
able. Independence springs up, and with independence self-will, 
which, if you live by giving orders and getting them obeyed, 
and are still the wiser or more sensible of the two parties, 
is far from attractive. And finally, courage revives. It is quite 
true that there are races in which courage seems to survive 
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almost any extent of oppression ; but,as a rule, courage requires 
the support of self-confidence, and under constant humiliation 
it dies almost entirely away. Hardly any hope will teach slaves 
to rebel, even when they are of the masters’ colour and race,— 
the secret of the otherwise inexplicable security of the Roman 
system in provinces where German and Gaulish slaves must have 
outnumbered the freemen by tive to one; and if colour or race 
are different, they often will not rise at all. The courage is dead, 
to revive, when they have once realised their freedom, with a 
suddenness which to their former masters is not only amazing 
but terrible, and when colour-pride comes in, almost unbearable. 
The occurrence of this change at the time when the Jacquerie 
broke out, when it is as certain as any fact provable by 
testimony can be that the French peasantry, naturally a brave 
race, had lost their hardihood and could not fight, has 
been repeatedly described, and in many districts some- 
thing like it, though less in degree, accompanied the French 
Revolution. The conquered races, in fact, become manly again, 
and gradually prepared for that stout battle with nature, with 
human greed, and with human perversity, through which 
Providence has apparently agreed that man shall be trained to 
a higher point. Servility ceases, cruelty is considered shameful, 
and a new and loftier energy is born. developing itself in all 
directions. The intellect revives slowly, for, as we have said, 
conquest impairs originality, and the effect of foreign culture 
and of the tendency to use a foreign literary language, is to the 
last degree depressing ; but character improves in great leaps. 
Truthfulness, no doubt, is reborn slowly, for the quality is ex- 
cessively inconvenient to all who serve, and is hardly yet 
developed even in Europe; but it reappears, till it is once more 
possible, as a beginning, to base judicial decisions upon evidence. 
Sympathy is slow to arise, man being selfish by nature; but it 
does arise, especially among women, so that in the Indian 
Mutiny, when whole populations approved massacre, the ayahs 
invariably shielded their mistressesand théchildren. Submissive- 
ness is replaced by a tenacity so rooted that the Law Courts are 
loaded with work, and statesmen fear to tax lest there should be 
insurrection; and finally, civil courage, the courage which will 
not yield to oppression, reappears, and often even embarrasses 
the Government. The change is slow, like the change which 
adapts an animal to its surroundings; but in four or five genera- 
tions it is visible to all who choose to see. The natives of India, 
who have been secure for a hundred years, are changing visibly, 
and those who know them best believe that if the Roman 
Peace can be maintained steadily for another century, slavish- 
ness, and all that it implies, will have disappeared from among 
them. The five millions of Egyptians, if governed steadily for 
a century or two, would rise in character at least to the level of 
Italians, and would then differ from their former selves less than 
the Greeks of to day differ from the Greeks whom Pashas for 
five centuries tortured at will. Surely that gain is great, and 
cannot fairly be declared to be purely material. 





THE IRISH “CORONATION STONE.” 

NHE Irish have discovered a fresh grievance, and the 
honourable Member for Ennis is the mouthpiece of their 
wrongs. Mr. Kenny has given notice that in his place in 
Parliament he intends to demand of the First Commissioner of 
Works on what grounds the public notice formerly affixed 
to the Coronation Stone in Westminster Abbey has been altered 
by the omission of all reference to that which has been hitherto 
generally recognised and admitted as an historical fact—viz., 
that this stone, transported from Scone to Westminster by 
Edward I. as a symbol of his suzerainty over Scotland, had its 
earlier home in Ireland, and after having been used for the 
coronation of a long series of Irish’ kings, was carried to 
Scotland by Fergus, the Irish king who subdued that country. 
Such a grievance is none the less real because it is a senti- 
mental one, and—shall we say ?—because it has not the 
slightest foundation in fact. Myths are often more power- 
ful to stir the feelings than the most palpable realities; 
and though if one thing is absolutely certain, it is that 
the Coronation Stone, whatever its history may have been, 
never was in Ireland at all, and that the whole legend of its 
transportation to Scotland by an Irish conqueror to emphasize 
the fact of his subjugation of the country is a baseless fiction, 
we shall not be a bit surprised if Mr. Kenny succeeds in lashing 
his countrymen into fury at this fresh insult done to their 
nation by the “ base and brutal” Saxon. The thing touches a 
sensitive people just in their tenderest place, national vanity. 





That the Coronation Stone of England should be a native Irish 
stone, and that the long line of English Sovereigns who have 
been inaugurated upon it should be mere creatures of yesterday 
—heirs of the third degree—compared with those monarchg 
who, in far distant ages, took their seat upon it on the royal hill 
of Tara, and were recognised as rightful claimants of the throne 
by its mysterious sounds, would, if true, be something to be not 
unreasonably proud of. It might, in some illogical way, bolster 
up delusive fancies of that Irish political supremacy which, 
indeed, recent events have done so much to foster. To loge 
this visible evidence of Ireland’s superior antiquity and 
dignity cannot be tolerated,—at least, not without a protest, 
That Ireland should be practically England’s mistress; that 
all Imperial legislation should be in her hands to permit or to 
hinder; that the fate of a powerful Ministry may hang upon 
Irish votes; that she should be allowed to threaten our 
public buildings and blow up our railway stations by “holy 
dynamite”—the nineteenth-century representative of “la Sainte 
Guillotine,”—all this pales before the national insult recently 
perpetrated. That must be redressed, or Ireland will know the 
reason why. Again, like a spoiled child crying for the moon, 
she will have what she cries for, or she will make those who 
refuse it very uncomfortable. 


And what isit that the honourable Member for Ennis and those 
whose spokesman he is are asking for? Nothing less than the 
perpetuation of a ridiculous fiction which never ought to have 
disgraced our great national temple. Westminster Abbey, 
historically at least, ought to be the Temple of Truth. What- 
ever mendacity may, by common consent, be permissible in 
epitaphs, the Abbey is no place for silly fables— 

“et quicquid Hibernia mendax 
Audet in historia.” 

We cannot recall what the words of the inscription the 
alteration of which is made the ground of complaint may 
have been; but we are dimly conscious of some grandly-sound- 
ing sentences of the late highly-gifted Dean, whose strong 
point was not historical accuracy, of this stone forming “a 
link between the Throne of England and the traditions of 
Tara and Jona,” which may have formed part of it. But 
accepting Mr. Kenny’s own account, we feel that the present 
Dean and Chapter deserve our thanks for removing what was 
calculated to call up a blush on the cheek of every sensible 
visitor. In truth, few tales can be more silly than those con- 
nected with this so-called “ Stone of Destiny ;” so silly, indeed, 
as hardly to deserve the trouble of repetition. And yet, in the 
words of Mr. Skene, whose essay on the “ Coronation Stone” 
has brought the dry light of trustworthy documentary history— 
and, we may add, of common-sense—to bear upon the popular 
myth, the “legend has such a hold of the Scottish,” and as 
the present protest shows, of the Irish, “ mind, that it is not 
easily dislodged.” It stands in all its naked improba- 
bility, a solitary waif from the sea of myth and fuble with which 
modern criticism has hardly ventured to meddle, and which 
modern scepticism has not cared to question.” 

The tale of the wanderings of the stone from Egypt by way 
of Spain and Ireland, first to Dunstaffnage, and then to Scone, 
halting, perhaps, at Iona on its way, is.a sample of that 
spirit of absurdity which characterised the works of most 
of our earlier chroniclers when they ventured to go back 
into the mists of the prehistoric period in support of 
some favourite theory, or in defence of some threatened 
possession. The legend, first emerging in the struggle for 
€cottish independence, was wrought into a consistent narrative 
by Fordun, and finally elaborated by the weak and credulous 
Hector Boece, when evoking that formidable series of shadowy 
kings whose forty portraits—all the product of one pencil— 
hang on the walls of the gallery at Holyrood. In point of 
fact, there are two legends, one Scottish and one Irish, each 
equally fabulous, which in process of time, though quite an- 
tagonistic to each other, have got mixed up, and, inconvenient 
details being prudently dropped, have been fashioned into a 
tolerally consistent whole. We must almost ask our readers’ 
pardon for introducing such ridiculous distortions of history 
to their notice; but it is necessary that the legend should be seen 
in all its naked absurdity. The tale, as given by Boece and 
Fordun, and other such manipulators of history, is briefly this. 
A certain Greek, Gathelus by name, a contemporary either 
of the Athenian Cecrops or of the Argive Neolus, went to 
Egypt at the time of the Exodus, where he married Scotas 
the daughter of Pharaoh, and, after the destruction of the 
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Egyptians in the Red Sea, fled with her and the remnant 
who had escaped drowning along the north coast of Africa till 
they reached Gibraltar. Thence they crossed to Spain, where 
Gathelus founded a kingdom at Brigantium, now Compostela. 
Here he and his descendants for many generations reigned, 
having as their royal seat “ the Stone of Destiny,” “ Lapis fatalis 
cathedree instar,”’—the fatal stone like a chair, which wherever 
it was found, promised sovereignty to the Scots, the descendants 
of the eponymic daughter of Pharaoh, the Princess Scota. On 
the earlier history of this stone chair—for as such, not a mere 
rough block of stone like that now at Westminster, it is always 
described in the earlier forms of the story—the Scottish 
historians are discreetly silent. It is to English chroniclers 
alone that we owe the strange legend—the authority for which 
Sir Roger de Coverley, on his visit to the Abbey, asked, and 
asked in vain, but which the Anglo-Israelite fanatics bid us 
accept as a sacred truth—that the Coronation Stone was Jacob’s 
pillow at Bethel, which he afterwards set up as astanding stone, 
or “menhir.’” We do not find any attempt to bridge over the 
gulf, and explain how the sacred stone—certainly not a 
very portable commodity, nor one which @ priori one 
would think there was much object in removing—got into 
our northern latitudes. The wondrous romance which the 
Rev. G. Albert Rogers, and Mr. Hine, and the other 
adherents of the popular craze of Anglo-Israclism have spun 
out of their inner consciousness was then still undeveloped. 
The world had not yet been enlightened with the mar- 
vellous story of Jacob’s pillar having been taken down by 
the patriarch into Egypt, brought back again by Moses and 
the Israelites, whom it accompanied in all their wanderings, and, 
after having been “ rejected by the builders,” and carried by 
Jeremiah into Egypt a second time and then back again to 
Jerusalem, being finally conveyed by the prophet in the ships 
of Dan as the title-deeds of the “Princess Tephi, Princess 
Royal of Judah ”—a lady, we need not say, utterly unknown to 
Holy Scripture—to the shores of Ireland, where the young King, 
“Eochard II.,” having been converted from Baal-worship by 
Jeremiah and his companion, Baruch the scribe, received the 
hand of the Princess Royal as his reward, and was crowned 
with his Queen on the much-travelled Stone of Destiny, set up on 
the hill of Tara. How much of this precious nonsense—accepted 
as religious truth by a large and increasing number of half- 
educated simpletons—forms part of Mr. Kenny’s contention we 
cannot say. There is nothing to show whether he identifies the 
Coronation Stone with Jacob’s pillar or no. The point 
where he takes up the thread appears to be at its fabled 
transportation from the older to the modern Scotia—from 
Treland to Scotland. This, it is asserted, was on the sub- 
jugation of Scotland by Fergus the Irish king. The stone 
which had served for the coronation of successive generations 
of monarchs, the descendants of a certain most queerly named 
“Simon Breck,” himself sprung from Pharaoh’s son-in-law 
Gathelus, who according to Boece first brought the chair from 
Spain to Ireland, and was crowned in it as king of that country, 
was, the legend says, taken by Fergus to Argyle, and ultimately 
set up at Dunstaffnage, bearing the legend— 
“Ni fallat fatum Scoti, quocunque locatum 
Invenient lapidem, regnare tenentur ibidem.” 

Forty kings, whose only existence is in Boece’s own inventive 
mind, were successively crowned on it. The last of these was 
driven back to Ireland. His nephew, Fergus MacEre, returned 
and was crowned in the marble chair, which he subsequently 
transferred to Scone, where it rested from its wanderings for some 
Seven centuries, till it was again transported, as one of the most 
precious spoils of victory, by our own Edward I. to Westminster. 

This last is really the only certain fact in the history of the 
Coronation Stone. There is no doubt that the stone was at Scone, 
and was regarded with mysterious veneration as in some tvay 
connected with the Scottish monarchy, and that it was carried 
by Edward I. to his father’s newly-built Abbey of Westminster. 
Fergus MacEre, it is true, was a real personage, the conqueror, 
not (pace Mr. Kenny) of Scotland, but of the corner of it now 
known as Argyle, in the sixth century, and the first of the 
historic kings of Dalriada. But there is not a thread of trust- 
worthy evidence to connect him in any way with the stone. 
There is not the slightest allusion to its history in any 
one of the Scottish Chronicles written before the fourteenth 
century. We learn from them that Scone was the meeting- 
place of the National Council as early as the tenth century, 
nd that the Scottish kings were there inaugurated by being 





placed in the “royal chair of stone,” but we find no reference 
to its sacred character, or to its long and singular migrations. 
Absolutely the first to mention the legend is Baldred Bisset, in the 
memorial which, in 1301, he drew up as Commissioner from the 
Scottish Government to plead the cause of the independence of 
the kingdom before the Pope. As Mr. Skene remarks—* The 
derivation of the kingdom from the Scots, and their progress from 
Egypt through Spain and Ireland to Scotland, was the tale 
opposed to that of the King of England. It seems to have 
occurred to Baldred that he would strengthen his argument if 
he made the eponyma of the Scots, Scota herself, bring the 
Coronation Stone with her on her wanderings; and I venture 
to suggest that we owe the origin of the legend to the patriotic 
ingenuity of Baldred Bisset.” 


Once invented, it was “ eagerly caught up and applied to the 
Scottish fable in its different stages of development.” In one 
of these stages it became identified with the Lia Fail, the Irish 
Stone of Destiny, at Tara ; and it is the virtual ignoring of this 
identification by the Abbey authorities which Mr. Kenny is 
denouncing as a fresh insult to Ireland. 


But if one thing is certain, it is that the Irish and Scotch 
legends point to two different stones used for the same purpose, 
and that they are utterly incompatible with one another. As 
Mr. Skene has said, “while the Scotch legend brings the 
stone at Scone from Ireland, the Irish legend brings the 
stone at Tara from Scotland.” It is also equally certain, 
first, that the Lia Fail never left Tara at all, where it was 
to be seen, though its place had been shifted, in 1839, when Mr. 
Petrie contributed his memoir on the subject to the “Trans- 
actions of the Royal Irish Academy ” (Vol. xviii., p. 149); and 
secondly, that there was no such stone known in Scotland when, 
in obedience to a vision, in 574 A.D., St. Columba con- 
secrated Aidan as King of the Scots of Argyle. Wehave two 
detailed accounts by contemporary writers of the ceremony, in 
which, if ever, the Stone of Destiny might have been expected 
to play a prominent part, but throughout the whole there is 
not the slightest allusion to it. According to Mr. Petrie, 
the Lia Fail—otherwise known as the “roaring stone,” from 
its miraculous property of sounding under a rightful king 
when placed upon it at his inauguration, and remaining silent 
under a usurper—was originally placed on the side of the “ Hill 
of the Hostages,” and remained in the same spot “till some 
time after 1798, when it was removed to its present situation in 
the Rath, called the ‘ Forradh,’ to mark the grave of a rebel 
slain at Tara in the insurrection of that year.” He continues,— 
“Tt is a phallic stone, as its popular name, ‘ Bod Fhearghais, 
indicates.” If the Irish have in later times adopted the 
fables of Boece and Fordun, it has been in direct violation of 
their own records, in none of which do these silly legends 
receive the slightest support. Keating was the first Irish 
writer to accept them, in his “ History of Ireland,” in the earlier 
part of the seventeenth century, and that with the palpable object 
of supporting the right of Charles I. to his throne. In the 
words of Mr. Petrie, it must be regarded “ in the highest degree 
improbable that the Irish should have voluntarily parted with 
a monument so venerable for its antiquity, and considered 
essential to the legitimate succession of their kings, to gratify 
the desire of a colony,’—and, we may add, to transfer, by the 
destiny attaching to the stone, the seat of sovereignty from the 
Trish soil to that of their newly-conquered dependency. 

One additional argument in favour of the Scottish origin of 
the Coronation Stone is its geological character. It has been 
examined by two of the most eminent geologists of the day, 
Professor Ramsay and Professor Geikie, who agree in describing 
it as a block of red sandstone, perfectly resembling the sand- 
stone to be found in the neighbourhood of Scone itself, or that 
of which Dunstaffnage Castle is built. Professor Ramsay 
adds that it cannot have been derived from any of the 
rocks of Tara, which are of the carboniferous age, nor from 
those of Iona, where no red sandstone exists; and that it is 
equally impossible that it should have belonged to the limestone 
rocks round Bethel, or the nummulitic strata of Egypt. 

The whole matter cannot be better summed up than it 
has been by Mr. Skene in the concluding paragraph of his 
“Coronation Stone ” :—“ It was the custom of Celtic tribes to 
inaugurate their kings on a sacred stone, supposed to symbolise 
the monarchy. The Irish kings were inaugurated on the Lia 
Fail, which never was anywhere but at Tara, the “ Sedes 
principalis” of Ireland; and the kings in Scotland, first of the 
Pictish Monarchy and afterwards of the Scottish kingdom which 
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succeeded it, were inaugurated on this stone, which never was 
anywhere but at Scone, the “ Sedes principalis both of the 
Pictish and Scottish kingdoms.” Unless Mr. Kenny and his 
friends are more led by passion than by argument, and give 
more weight to baseless fiction than to sober historical facts, 
the unreality of this supposed grievance, in the face of ascer- 
tained history, will be evident, and—dare we hope it P—the 
angry passions that have been aroused will subside. 


“ Hi motus animorum atque heec certamina tanta 
Pulveris exigui jactu compressa quiescunt.” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE DEADLOCK IN IRISH LAND. 


[To THE Epiror OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—May an Irish auctioneer, whose hammer—not that of 
Thor—has knocked down a considerable amount of tenant-right 
property, state his views on Mr. Trevelyan’s Land Purchase 
Bill ? 

Let me take one retrospective glance. The Land Act of 1870 
gave the tenant who bought the fee-simple of his holding two- 
thirds of the purchase-money at 5 per cent. interest, repayable 
in thirty-five years. This Bright boon was inoperative. To 
make it operative, the Land Act of 1881 increased the two- 
thirds of the purchase-money to three-fourths, the rate of 
interest and period of repayment remaining intact. With what 
result? The fee-simple is as unsaleable now as prior to the 
passing of the Land Law Act. 

Mr. Trevelyan’s Bill is drawn on a wrong basis. It seems 
to assume that the judicial rents may be taken as a standard 





of calculation for eighteen or twenty years’ purchase. The 
judicial rents have not given general satisfaction. The popular 


opinion is that tenants’ improvements have not been taken into 
full consideration in fixing such rents. ‘T'o leaseholders no help 
has been given. ‘The agricultural necessity of Ireland is relief 
to the extent of 20 per cent. at least in annual payments. 
Does Mr. Trevelyan’s Bill promise such relief? It does not. 
In the first class of cases mentioned by Mr. Trevelyan, three- 
fourths of the money will be granted at £4 10s. per cent., and 
the term of repayment extended from thirty-five to forty years. 
For this difference of 10s., will any doubting farmer be made a 
believer in the magnanimity of the change? I apprehend that 
he will continue to doubt, and prefer to remain a statutory 
tenant until better terms are offered. 

The next class is that to which the whole of the purchase- 
money will be given at 5 per cent., repayable in thirty-three 
years. As in the Acts of 1870-81, the weakness lies in the rate 
of interest. ‘Twenty years’ purchase at 5 per cent. would 
bring no ‘relief in annual payments to the present race of 
occupiers. It means payment equivalent to the judicial rents 
{and something more if you include taxes) for thirty-three years. 
Of course, they would then sit rent or interest free. The imme- 
diate want, however, is not met. I believe a large number of 
farmers would rather await their chance of getting a further 
reduction of rent at the end of the first fifteen years’ statutory 
term than buy at twenty years’ purchase at 5 per cent. interest. 

Mr. Trevelyan’s Bill is founded upon a lamentable misappre- 
hension of the agricultural situation in Ireland. That situation 
requires a decrease in annual payments; the Bill overlooks this 
requirement ; and hence people who appreciate pounds, shillings, 
and pence are tempted to prophesy that, if passed, it will be the 
third and last purchase-clauses fiasco. 

A word on the local guarantee, which I am glad to observe 
you dislike. It is bad in principle, and unsatisfactory in the 
proposed mode of operation. The trade of towns has been in a 
languishing state since 1877. Many shopkeepers have gone to 
the wall. In the industrial arts there has been lethargy. © The 
large majority of the farmers will for many years remain statu- 
tory tenants, owing to the unwillingness of the landlords to 
part with their estates. Upon these tenants and the inhabitants 
of towns would fall the deficiencies of peasant-proprietors. The 
prospect is not rendered more pleasing by dividing the re- 
sponsibility with the landlords. To them it is equally unfair. 
The constitution of the local body is also faulty,—one-half chosen 
by elected guardians and one-half by grand jurors. The cumu- 
lative vote obtains in Poor-law elections, and thus the two great 
classes would not have equal representation on the Board. It 
there is to be such a Board, why not let it be elected direct by 
the whole body of the cess-payers? Surely it is almost time to 
trust the people in the management of such a local matter. 








The sweeping away of legal expenses, granting a Parlig- 
mentary title, and 3 per cent. debentures, are all right and 
proper enough. But the scheme will stand or fall by the termg 
on which the money is advanced by the State. Mr. Trevelyan’s 
terms are not suited to agricultural exigencies, and are, theres. 
fore, unequal to the removal of the deadlock in land. The 
period of repayment should be extended to fifty-two years at 
least, the rate of interest proportionately reduced, and the loca} 
guarantee sent to oblivion. This is the light in which Mr, 
Trevelyan’s Bill appears to Aw Iris AUCTIONEER. 





“ENGLISH BULLS.” 

[To THE EpriTor OF THE “* SPECTATOR,”’] 
Srr,—Your correspondent, “ Milesian,” has given an amusing 
and, what is far rarer, a really truthful description of Irish 
peculiarities of speech. The Irishman, as he appears in 
English novels and on the English stage, is as mythical a 
creature as the unicorn. He is not, as the writers flatter them- 
selves, “so truly Hirish.” He is truly Henglish,—a cockney, 
with cockney grammar, and a brogue and diction which never 
came from Irish lips. 

“ Milesian,” on the other hand, has described him exactly, 
He is rarely ungrammatical, having learned his English from 
his betters. But he is often grotesque in speech, and greatly 
given to the use of big words. He has, besides a reputation to 
keep up for blundering and funny speech with English tourists,. 
which he is shrewd enough to know pays, and which he supplies 
accordingly ; while he specially delights in cramming some guile- 
less Englishman who has come over, notebook in hand, to 
“study the Irish question ”—from one side of an Irish jaunting- 
car— with his own eyes,” and, unhappily for Ireland, with his 
own ears too, which are sometimes quite long enough, at any 
rate, for that purpose. 

As for Irish “bulls,” of which “Milesian” gives some 
capital specimens, they are often only a way of saying some- 
thing which can hardly be expressed so well as by a bulla 
sort of half-disguised, half-blundering thought, that sets the 
hearer laughing first and thinking afterwards. Of bulls in 
the sense of blunders pure and simple, I have heard as good 
specimens in England as I have ever heard in Ireland. Take, 
for instance, the three following :— 

1. An English Peer, when speaking sume years ago in the 
House of Lords on the necessity for passing some Coercion: 
Bill for Ireland, and reproaching the Government of that day: 
for their delaying to do so, observed that “this delay might 
be very convenient for the Ministers, but that it was not quite: 
so convenient for those Trish landlords who were meanwhile 
being frequently murdered.” 

2. An English clergyman, pleading earnestly with his 
parishioners for the construction of a cemetery for their parish, 
asked them to consider “the deplorable condition of 30,000 
Christian Englishmen living without Christian burial.” 

3. Another English clergyman, waxing sarcastic in the pulpit 
over the enormities of the age, exclaimed : “ And these things, 
my brethren, are done ii the so-called nineteenth century.” 

Here are three prize bulls, and all of them of pure English 
breed,—not a drop of “ Hirish” blood in one of them.—I am, 
Sir, &e., PA O.oWes 





DEAFNESS. 
[To THE Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’ | 
Sir,—Most persons have had some éxperience of the difficulty 
of carrying on conversation with those who are more or less 
“hard of hearing,” —i.e.,partially deaf. But there is one particular 
fact in talking with the deaf to which I wish to invite attention. 
It is common and very noticeable that the deaf hear from the 
voice something very different from the spoken words, and that 
they often have great difficulty in catching correctly a single 
initial or other consonantal sound in a word. ‘To make my 
meaning clear, I will give one illustration. The other day a 
young boy said to his grandmother, in a clear, silvery voice, 
with which she was familiar, “Grandma, I have got some 
radish-seeds.”” She replied instantly, showing that she heard 
readily, “ Rabbit-skins!] What shall you do with them?” A 
thousand similar illustrations can be adduced, sometimes very 
amusing, but always more or less painful to the considerate. 
Now the question is,—how does the message of the air get per- 
verted? Where, at what stage in its journey to the brain, does 
the sentence or word get distorted ? Its first impact upon the 
tympanum must be true; then, how is it that the brain receives 
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from the impact an impression which is not the original and 
correct one, but an erroneous and quite different impression ? 
This is not a case of not hearing, or imperfect hearing, but of 
inaccurate hearing,—of the actual substitution of words, as if a 
telegraph clerk had sent along the wire one message, and a quite 
different one was received at the other end, there being no inter- 
mediate stations to account for the anomaly. 

One form of this peculiarity is specially observable with 
some letters of words: as “t,” for example, will become “ss” or 
“k,” or some other letter which will give a word of similar 
sound, like “ see ” or “key” for “tea.” In all these instances 
the hearing appears to be deflected, as it were; as if the aural 
nerves took up some other message on the way from the ear to 
the brain. 

Another peculiarity is where there seems to be suspended 
action of the nerves of hearing, as when a conversation in which 
the deaf person takes an ordinary part glides off into another 
subject, the deaf hearer does not follow, but presently makes a 
remark in continuation of the original subject, as though the 
nerves had been stimulated again by a sound which fitted to 
their last vibration from the original conversation. 

Perhaps some reader of the Spectator who has made deafness 
a scientific study can help the writer to an explanation of the 
phenomena he has noticed.—I am, Sir, &c., OBSERVER. 





A POEM BY MRS. FRY. 
(To tHe EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sim,—I have been reading in the Nineteenth Century Mr. Justice 
Stephen’s correction of St. Paul’s “ having no hope and without 
God.” I have also been rehearsing, for recitation at our church 
tea to-night, some lines written by the late Mrs. Caroline Fry. 
Living, like the men of Laish, “far from the Zidonians,” I do 
not know whether these lines are unknown or well known. But 
to me, after Mr. Justice Stephen’s paper, they seem so sug- 
gestive, that, though mindful of the value of Spectatorial space, 
I venture here to offer them :— 
“T walked by the side 
Of the tranquil stream 
Which the sun had tinged 
With his parting beam. 
‘The water was still, 
And so crystal clear 
That every spray 
Had its image there. 


And gone was the charm 
OF the pictured scene, 
And the sky so bright 
And the landscape grecn. 


And I bade them mark 
How an idle word, 
Too lightly spoke 
And too deeply heard, 
Or a harsh reproof, 
Or a look unkind, 
May spoil the peace 
Of the heavenly mind. 


Though sweet be the peace, 
And holy the calm, 
And the heavenly beam 
Be bright and warm, 
The heart that it gilds 
Is all as weak 
As the wave that reflects 
The crimson streak. 


And every reed 
That o’er it bowed, 
And the crimson streak, 
And the silvery cloud, 
And all that was bright 
And all that was fair, 
And all that was gay 
Was reflected there. 


And they said it was like 
To the chastened breast 

Which religion has soothed 
To a holy rest— 

When sorrow has tamed 
The impassioned eye, 

Aud the bosom reflects 
Its expected sky. 

But I took up a pebble 
That lay beside, 

And hurled it far 
On the glassy tide ; 


You cannot impede 
The celestial ray 
That lights the dawn 
Of eternal day ; 
But so you may trouble 
The bosom it cheers, 
*T will cease to be true 
To the image it bears.” 





Returning to the Nineteenth Century, what can my friend 
William Rossiter—friend in his witravelled days—mean by his 
“no time is more useless” than that spent in ringing the church 
bells ? He might as well say that the time is useless which the 
“ Hail to thee, bright spirit” spends when 
“ All the earth and air 

With thy voice is loud.” 
The world could worse spare the “church-going bell” than the 
song of the skylark, especially if 

“With a soul as strong as a mountain river 
Pouring out praise to the Almighty Giver” 
is no longer to have a human meaning.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Selby Vicarage, Whitsun Tuesday. F, W. Harrer. 





ZULULAND. 
[To tHe Epiror oF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—From the short reference to the condition of Zululand 
made during the last fortnight in the Spectator, it appears that 





you contemplate what has taken place there with equanimity. 
You seem to be opposed to a British annexation of the country, 
or even an extension over part of it of the Reserve, and you 
accept without dissatisfaction the Boer occupation. May I 
venture, on the strength of having lived some years in South 
Africa, to point out exactly what has been the result of British 
intervention in Zululand ? 

We originally fought the Zulu war partly in defence of Natal, 
partly in defence of the Transvaal, and partly to deliver the 
Zulu people from the arbitrary rule of Cetewayo. To the Trans- 
vaal Boers a few years ago both Cetewayo and Sekukuni were a 
real danger. With the annexation of that country we took over 
the quarrels of the Boers; and at enormous expense we disposed 
of both the hostile native Kings. Thanks to us, the Boers are 
now in possession not only of their own country, but also of that 
which belonged to Sekukuni and Cetewayo. Sekukuni’s country 
has long ago been divided up into Dutch farms, and his people 
dispersed ; so I will not dilate upon what cannot now be undone, 
—though, but for the British Government, it never would have 
been done. Cetewayo’s country is only in process of being over- 
run, and there is yet a chance of its being arrested. By our con- 
duct in the past we are solemnly and imperatively bound to pros 
vide a just and effective government for the Zulus. We destroyed 
the one they had chosen for themselves,—namely, that of Cete- 
wayo, which, though it may have been arbitrary, secured to 
them peace, internal and external. Recognising the fact that 
in civilisation and political education this fine people were 
only infants, we provided them with a substitute for the 
despotism which we had overthrown in the shape of an oligar- 
chical government of their own chieftains. At the instance 
of party pressure, and in defiance of consistency and the most 
solemn pledges, we changed this government for a diluted form 
of the old rule of Cetewayo. The result of our original invasion, 
and then of the bitter civil war caused by the successive govern- 
ments we set up only to be knocked down, has been so to divide 
and enfeeble the Zulus, that they are compelled to make 
any terms they can with the Boers, who are now occupying 
their country. We have destroyed them and their country, 
only to hand them over to the Boers, to whom, until we inter- 
fered, they were a standing menace. I think the Boers get 
more than their fair share of abuse in England, and I do 
not mean to say anything against them; but we know 
what Boer government of natives, whether it be right or 
wrong, means. The Boer regards the native as a hope- 
lessly inferior being, without a soul, incapable of possess- 
ing property or any of the privileges of civilisation. It is 
absurd to suppose that the Zulus would voluntarily choose 
such rulers. No one can be imposed upon by the empty farce 
of crowning the boy Dinizulu. It bears no analogy whatever to 
the crowning of Panda in 1837, and it simply means that the 
moulding of Zululand into a Dutch province is to be done 
gradually and diplomatically. 

The only justice which we can do the Zulus—and very tardy 
justice it will be—is to annex their country and govern it as we 
do Natal. There will be no fear, as you seem to think, of further 
frontier disturbances, because we shail then be separated from 
the Portuguese settlements only by the Amatongas and the 
Swazies. As to the former there is nothing to fear; and the 
latter are most warmly disposed towards us, and wish for a 
British Resident. Every single person who has a local and 
practical knowledge of the subject says that annexation is not 
only just and necessary, but expedient. Accession of territory 
in this case does not mean an increase of responsibility and 
expense. By our own acts we are saddled with the former; we 
have already incurred the latter. 

It is ludicrous, on the one hand, to see Mr. Dillwyn and hig 
friends writing to Lord Derby as if the poor Zulus had been initi- 
ated into all the arts of political organisation, and would give free 
and independent votes for English, Dutch, or Native. ‘They were 
conquered by us, and expected us to rule them. If we had left 
them completely alone, the strongest chief would have fought 
his way into the position of Cetewayo. On the other hand, it 
is pitiable that the Aborigines’ Protection Society, which pro- 
fesses such solicitude for native tribes, especially when they are 
in conflict with South African colonists, should sit quietly by 
and allow the Imperial Government to commit the crime—for it 
is nothing less—of persisting in an attitude towards the Zulus 
which has already plunged them into misery, and which is now 
relegating them to servitude under a foreign Power which they 
loathe.—I am, Sir, &c.,, F, M, 
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WATER ON THE BRAIN. 


(To rae Epiror oF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.’’] 


of May 24th, in which you refer to some statements of mine re- 
garding the increase among children of deaths from water 
on the brain, and also to the increase of deaths from inflamma- 
tion of the brain. The statements referred to formed the sub- 
ject of a correspondence with Mr. Mundella, which has con- 
siderable public interest. First of all, I should like to point out 
that the statement regarding the increased fatality of inflam- 
mation of the brain referred to the whole population, and not to 
children of school age, or any other. The argument I founded 
on the fact that there has been an increase in the mortality from 
this cause of death among the general population amounting to 
nearly 50 per cent. was this. As causes quite apart from educa- 
tion are leading to an increased mortality from nervous diseases, 
our educators, I argued, ought to be most careful that they do 
not aggravate this tendency by educational pressure. In fact, 
I think you will agree with me that we may fairly go further, 
and ask our educators to so arrange education as that it shall 
tend to counteract and diminish this tendency. That they 
should so act as not to increase it is not enough. 

Now, as to the first statement, about the increase of mortality 
from water on the brain among children. I chose my statement 
so as to be telling. It is quite true, but not the whole 
truth. The Education Department has shown that, comparing 
the ten years 1861-70 with 1870-80, the following general 
result appears (I quote from the statement of Dr. Ogle) :—“ While 
the mortality of children from all causes and from zymotic 
causes has considerably diminished, their mortality from dis- 
eases of the nervous system has exceptionally remained station- 
ary. The general improvement has not affected this class of 
diseases.” Indeed, Dr. Ogle shows that the mortality of children 
from nervous diseases shows a very small increase, if measured 
by a second plan of decimals, in 1870-80 as compared with 
1861-70. This seems to me a very important fact, since the 
question at once arises,—W hat is the reason that this cause of 
mortality shows a minute increase among children of school age, 
while that from other causes has diminished considerably ? Is 
that cause educational over-pressure P 

In order to answer this question, I should like to direct your 
attention to the following figures from a paper which I read at 
Leicester on April 16th to the National Union of Elementary- 
School Teachers. I then showed that though the whole mor- 
tality of children under fifteen years of age from nervous diseases 
had not increased, its incidence had materially altered. Com- 
paring the three years 1868-9-70 (before the Act) with 1879- 
80-81 (after the Education Act came into operation), and divid- 
ing the mortality under five years of age from that between five 
and fifteen years, 1 showed this:—In 1868-9-70, the ratio of 
deaths under five years was to the deaths from five to fifteen 
years as 12°5 to 1; but in 1879-80-81, the ratio was 10°7 
to 1. ‘In other words, if we take 535 deaths of children 
under fifteen years of age in the two periods and compare 
them, we shall find that in the three years ending 1870, forty- 
three of them were between five and fifteen years of 
age; but in the three years ending 1881, fifty were between 
those ages. The ratio of deaths at school ages is about one- 
sixth greater in the latter period than in the earlier.” Now, it 
seems to me, from all these considerations, that the conclusion is 
inevitable that the working of the Education Act has had some- 
thing to do with this result. First, it is shown that the 
mortality from all causes and from zymotic causes has much 
diminished. Second, that from nervous diseases has not 
diminished (has, in fact, very slightly increased). Third, under 
five years of age the mortality, even from nervous diseases, 
has diminished in proportion to the population (it has even 
diminished absolutely); but that from five to fifteen years of 

age has considerably increased. 

I think these considerations also dispose of your question,— 
“Should not the statistician,” you say, “show that the pro- 
portion of children growing up to maturity has itself dimin- 
ished, in order to establish the case of the over-pressure 
agitators?” I have shown that children have a much better 
chance up to five years of age, when they come under the 
Public Education Act, and that then their mortality begins to 
increase. What more probable than that their education has 
something to do with this? In Bradford the medical men 
asked the School Board to abolish compulsory home-lessons in 


Board have not seen fit to grant; but it seems to me that the 
evidence that it would have been wiser had they done so is very 
strong. 

Kindly permit me to add that I always have been an advo- 
cate of compulsory education, that I am so still, and that I 
believe, as I said at Leicester, that, ‘‘ on the whole, Mr. Forster’s: 
Act was a piece of beneficent and necessary legislation.” Even 
good things, however, may be unwisely pressed, and I believe, 
for the reasons I have given, that our national system of educa- 
tion is being unduly pressed.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Bradford, June 2nd. A. RaBaGuLiatr, 





ON MR. GLADSTONE’S QUOTATION FROM DANTE 

a propos OF F. D. MAURICE. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE ** SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—May I call attention to the fact that in the lines of Dante 
applied by Mr. Gladstone to the late F, D. Maurice, — 

“TL’altro per sapienza in terra fue 

Di cherubica luce uno splendore,”’— 
the word cherubica is emphatic, and is not sufficiently rendered, 
in my opinion, by Colonel Maurice’s “ spirit’s splendour.” 
Dante contrasted the Seraphic St. Francis with the Cherubic 
St. Dominic; it being known to all medieval students of the 
pseudo-Dionysius that Seraphs were the angels of Love, 
Cherubs the angels of Knowledge. It is on account of this 
distinction between their several attributes, that in symbolical 
painting the colour of flames, red, is reserved for the 
Seraphs; the colour of the deep, calm sky, blue, for the 
Cherubs. ‘This distinction is familiar to Englishmen who have 
grasped the full meaning of Milton’s “ cherub, Contemplation.” 
In the lines in question, Dante attributes special gifts of wisdom 
to St. Dominic, and calls him a splendour of cherubic light 
This is closely accurate; for St. Dominic distinguishes himself 
by rooting out heresies, and to his Order belonged St. Thomas 
Aquinas, the great founder of Catholic philosophy. St. Francis, 
who excelled in love, is to be classed with the superior beings of 
Seraphic nature, according to the pseudo-Dionysian hierarchy. 
To preserve the full Dantesque intention, Colonel Maurice’s 
paraphrase should run :— 
“The other—Wisdom guiding from his birth— 
Shone with Cherubic splendour here on earth.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., Joun Appineton SyMonpbs. 
Monte Generoso, June 2nd. 








ART. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
[CONCLUDING NOTICE. ] 
Very few words are needed to complete our notices of this Gal- 
lery, as the majority of the most important works are hung in 
the large west room which has had its contents already noticed. 
We will, however, now pass through the last gallery and the two 
smaller rooms, saying a word here and there on any good, bad, 
or interesting work. We must premise, however, that many of 
the pictures we must leave unnoticed here, are very fairly good 
specimens of their artists’ work, and possessed of considerable 
merit, and we must group together in this class the pictures of 
Mr. Jacomb Hood, Mr. Ernest Waterlow, Mr. P. R. Morris, and 
Mr. John Collier. All of these are pictures of considerable skill, 
and possess almost every merit save that of being in any way 
different to the usual character of their artists’ work. Mr. 
Albert Moore’s “ Berries ” is slightly beneath his usual average, 
less graceful and less interesting; and Mr. T. M. Rooke’s 
portraits show this faithful, humble-minded artist on his least 
attractive side. The truth is that Mr. Rooke’s work is neither 
strong enough in character nor good enough in drawing to allow 
of its being successful in the line of pre-Raphaelite portraiture. 
In the endeavour to be faithful he makes his sitters almost. 
grotesque. What the artist can do, and do as well as any one, 
is, in the words of the master whom he most admires, to “ make 
a little space beautiful.” It must be avery little space, scarcely 
bigger than a visiting fcard; and then Mr. Rooke will put into 
it half a dozen tiny figures with robes and crowns, a little 
fanciful architecture, a few orange or palm trees, against an 
Eastern sky, a hovering angel or two, and, in fact, all sorts of 
pleasant pretty things. There is something very delicious in 
the result which he thereby attains; the naiveté and sincerity 
of the man’s mind is very clearly perceptible, and the pictures. 
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old monkish missal which presents us with every sort of scene, 
and beast, and bird, and flower, on the border of a hymnal, or in 
the interstices of a capital letter. Perhaps the most perfectly 
complete contrast to such work is to be found in Mr. Julian 
Story’s large composition of “ Ausop,”—a big bare picture of a 
lot of ugly men listening to Alsop, who, uglier and more 
awkward than the rest, with all his unprepossessing physical 
points relentlessly emphasised, squats on a stone bench telling 
his fables. It is not worth while to say more about this picture 
than that it has evidently but one purpose—to display the clever- 
ness of its artist—and that it performs this office clearly, though 
it also displays his perversity, his misconception of the office of 
a painter, and his entire lack of any sense of beauty. We are 
speaking with the utmost care when we say that we can con- 
ceive of no better picture to be hung in an art school than this 
ag a warning to clever students. For out of this galére of self- 
conscious cleverness in which Mr. Story, in common with many 
young foreign painters, works, can hardly come any good or even 
any pleasant thing. It stands in much the same relation to good 
art as the advertisements of a new soap stand to good literature: 
one reads the picture as one does the verse or story,—less 
with a view to the subject than to the name of the adver- 
tiser in big letters at the bottom of the page. Technically 
speaking, this picture is better drawn than most of its 
kind, and is vividly conceived; its colour is beyond de- 
scription bad. Mr. Hamilton Macallum’s large picture of 
“Coral Fishing in the Gulf of Salerno” is interesting as 
one of those which the facetious Hanging Committee of the 
Royal Academy rejected, and which was rescued from the 
cellars of Burlington House just in time to be hung on the line 
here. Itisafair but not a good specimen of the artist, the 
subject being his usual sunshiny rippled water, with a boat or 
two, with fishermen :n picturesque attitudes. But Mr. Macallum 
has not caught the character of the Mediterranean Sea, nor of 
the Salerno boatmen; and the work would have been much 
better with an English fishing-boat and “ Beer Head” in the 
distance, as usual. Nevertheless, it was far too good to be turned 
out of the Academy, where Mr. Macallum has reposed peace- 
fully on the line for many years. A good Henry Moore hangs 
close to this, but not one of his very best works. Mr. Frank Miles’s 
“ Girl with Azaleas ” should be noticed, as distinctly the prettiest 
face in the gallery, and one of the prettiest pictures. The work 
is delicate and nice upon the picture,—not in any way fine either 
in drawing or colour; but for those who care for the portrait of 
a pretty woman, this will have great attractions, and it has 
evidently been painted con amore. 

Mr. Herkomer’s “ Portrait of Bird Foster, Esq.,” is, like all his 
portraits this year, striking at first, but both flashy and 
cheap. It has no sign of any deliberate effort of the artist to 
understand the character of his sitter, or to produce anything 
but a superficial likeness. It is, perhaps, worth insisting upon 
that portraiture of this kind has little or no relation to great 
art,—it is not even so near to it as the “impressionism ” of some 
of the French school; for it is neither so frank, nor, in its way, so 
accurate. 

Mr. Nettleship has here a large—very large—beast picture, 
which will puzzle many, and which will do little, we think, to 
increase his reputation, The artist is one of those few animal 
painters who have steadily laboured to show the dramatic side 
of animal life, without giving to it any of the sham human 
sentiment which since the time of Landseer has been the 
common device. And he has done some good work, though, from 
technical deficiencies, it has scarcely attracted sufficient notice. 
In this year’s Academy there is an especially good composition 
of a lioness rescuing her cub from a torrent,—a fine piece of 
action, a good idea, and a very satisfactory composition, re- 
garded from the technical side. But the work here which is 
entitled “Thou makest darkness that it may be night, in which 
all the beasts of the forest do move,” has none of these merits. 
It is overloaded with animals, and looks as if the contents of 
several large Noah’s Arks had been turned loose. The land- 
scape, too, savours of the Lowther Arcade, and does not seem 
to be anywhere in particular. There is no beginning, middle, 
or end to the composition, and the motive of the picture is 
neither clear to see nor important when itis seen. What is to be 
said of Mr. Halswelle’s “ Bed of Water-lilies ?” Well, chiefly that 
it is very much like his other works,—very clean, very clear, very 
carefully drawn, very coldly coloured, very bright and light, 
without being sunny, and very literal without being truthful, 
—the sort of work which would drive a French artist mad, from 





its contempt for that great goddess, “ La valeur;” the sort of 
work which a pre-Raphaelite would hate, from its approach to 
the form of his art, and absence of its spirit; the sort of work 
which is to great landscape painting much as a piano-organ is to 
great music—something correct and insistent, and clever—some- 
thing which, turned slow or turned fast, or with an altered 
stop, will discourse excellent music of its kind, but through 
which there always runs the same tum-te-tum of the machine. 
Mr. James Macbeth’s rough landscape of “The Winter, it is 
Past!” is a relief after this; there is just a touch of 
poetry in its conception, and the work, though rough, is 
neither coarse nor careless. And of Mr. Walter Crane’s 
“ Bridge of Life,” we almost feel inclined to speak admiringly ; 
for he, too, tries to bring a little imagination and poetry into 
his painting. But his art has never embraced the possibility of 
drawing the nude or semi-nude figure. The absence of knowledge 
is invariably apparent when he attempts them, and it seems a 
strange fatality which causes him to continue producing pictures 
of which all the interest is spoilt by the bad draughtsmanship 
of the figures. Look at Mrs. John Collier’s picture entitled 
“By the Tideless, Dolorous Midland Sea,” for the delicate 
drawing and modelling of the principal woman’s figure. The 
work is scarcely more than a study of the nude, but it is a very 
graceful piece of work,—womanly in its delicacy and spirit, and 
yet strong and good from the technical side. With the exception 
of a small ideal half-length by Mr. Watts, it is almost the only 
nude work in the gallery which is worthy of a moment’s atten- 
tion. We wonder whether the artist feels that as a picture 
it is a trifle objectless and futile? There is in the fourth 
room an interesting portrait of Rossetti by Holman Hunt, 
which is worthy of attention. It is quite a small work, and 
done when both artists were young men; but it has many fine 
qualities, and, above all, it conveys that impression of fidelity 
to its original, which is, perhaps, the most precious of all 
qualities in the portrait of a great man,—especially when it is 
coupled, as it is here, with comprehension of its sitter’s char- 
acter. There is little else noteworthy in the exhibition—though 
a small, unpretending portrait, by Mr. Harold Rathbone, of Miss 
Ethel Rathbone should be examined carefully. It is extremely 
careful and faithful, and shows an attempt at painting, as 
opposed to smudging, very rare at the present day in young 
men’s work. The drawing might be better, but on the whole is 
fairly good; and the picture shows promise, in that it shows 
earnest work by an intelligent mind. 








BOOKS. 


—= 
KANT’S THEORY OF ETHICS.* 


We welcome with much pleasure a third edition of Mr. 
Abbott’s translation of Kant’s Ethics. His carefully-made 
selection from the German philosopher’s moral philosophy 
has been further added to in this edition, and now con- 
tains, as the translator considers, “the whole of Kant’s 
works on the general theory of ethics.’ We have the 
Critique of Practical Meason, the Metaphysic of Morals, 
the general introduction to the Metaphysische Anfangsgriinde 
der Sittenlehre, the preface to the Metaphysische Anfangsgriinde 
der Tugendlehre, the first portion of the Philosophische Reli+ 
gionslehrve, and the essay Ueber ein vermeintes Recht aus 
Menschenliebe zu liigen. The translation reads throughout 
with a fluency which makes it a bad compliment to compare it 
to the original. Indeed, those who had never addressed 
themselves to the task of deciphering Kant in his original 
German, might be tempted to a doubt as to the proverbial 
obscurity of his style if their acquaintance with it were gained 
solely by this English version. Mr. Abbott acts as interpreter 
as well as translator,—and this not by means of paraphrases 
expressing a meaning forced upon obscure passages by himself, 
but by that highest gift of the translator which enables him to 
emphasise a word or a thought which careful study has taught 
him to be important to the meaning, and which was shrouded 
in the original—whether by ambiguity in the phrase chosen, or 
by an ill-balanced construction of the sentence. 

The difficulty which meets the reviewer of Kant’s “ Ethics” 
is not that the subject is exhausted, but rather that there is so 
much to be said that it is difficult to know where to begin ; and 





* Kant's Critique of Practical Reason, and Other Works on the Theory of Ethics, 
Translated by Thomas Kingsmill Abbott, B.D. London: Longmans. 1883, 
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having begun, it is still more difficult to say anything worth 
saying in comment upon a writer whose every page goes to the 
root of his subject, and yet keep within reasonable limits. We 
shall perhaps best satisfy the requirements of the case by 
presenting our readers with some extracts from his less known 
works upon subjects which engage the attention of philosophi- 
cal readers and thinkers in these days, without any prolonged 
comment of our own. 

Probably no moralist was ever sterner or more uncompro- 
mising than Kant in his resistance to all attempts either to 
explain or to explain away the simple idea of the ‘ good-will,” 
—the will consistent in its devotion to duty. The slightest 
tinge of utilitarianism introduced into the conception of moral 
goodness sullied its purity in his eyes. Any reference to the 
consequences of acts was quite irrelevant to their intrinsic 
goodness, which consists solely and entirely in the purity of 
the agent’s motive—in their being motived by the idea of duty. 
And it is curious to note how such a thinker as Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, who professes to represent in much of his speculative 
philosophy the outcome of Kant’s teaching, stands in this 
matter at exactly opposite poles with him. With Kant morality 
is purely transcendental; with Spencer, it is purely empirical. 
In Kant’s view motive is everything, and consequences nothing; 
according to Spencer, the very meaning of goodness has to be 
explained by reference to its consequences. According to the 
German philosopher, intellectual analysis of the meaning of 
morality leads to an ultimate conception of the intrinsic worth 
of the “good-will” and of the moral dignity of man,—a con- 
¢2ption with regard to which it is equally absurd to deny its 
reality or to attempt jto explain its meaning in terms of any- 
thing else; while the English moralist holds that a thorough- 
going inquiry leads to the conclusion that moral good- 
ness means only that which tends to greater duration and 
intensity of life in the race, and that the sense of duty is 
nothing but an inherited instinct enabling the individual to 
learn by a short cut what does so tend, and possessing a claim 
on him neither higher nor lower in kind than the instinct which 
prompts the hungry man to eat. This terrible collapse of all 
the elements necessary for a moral sentiment that should at once 
be lofty and reasonable, is reprobated’ by Kant in a passage 
quite as applicable to the evolutionist utilitarianism of Mr. 
Spencer or Mr. Leslie Stephen as to the older members of the 
school with whose works he was himself acquainted. He writes 
as follows :— 

“ Every empirical element is not only incapable of being an aid to 

the principle of morality, but is even highly prejudicial to the purity 
of morals; for the proper and inestimable worth of an absolutely 
good will consists just in this: that the principle of action is free 
from all influence of contingent grounds which experience alone can 
furnish. We cannot too much or too often repeat our warning 
against this lax, and even mean, habit of thought which seeks for its 
principle amongst empirical motives and laws ; for human reason, in 
its weariness, is glad to rest on this pillow, and in a dream of sweet 
illusions (in which, instead of Juno, it embraces a cloud) it substi- 
tutes for morality a bastard patched up from limbs of various deriva- 
tion, which looks like anything one chooses to see in it; only not 
like virtue to one who has once beheld her in her true form.” 
It may, indeed, be said that the key-note of the “ Metaphysic of 
Morals,” from which we quote this passage, is its protest against 
explanations of morality in terms of experienced things. Not that 
Kant fails to give practical explanations of what is involved in 
morality ; but he insists that they are all based upon @ priori 
conceptions, and are binding on all rational beings quite irre- 
spective of the special conditions of our planet. For example, 
speaking of the practical imperative—‘so act as to treat 
humanity, whether in thine own person or in that of any other, 
in every case as an end withal, never as means only,” he gives 
the following explanation :— 

This principle, that humanity and generally every rational nature, 
is an end in itself (which is the supreme limiting condition of every 
man’s freedom of action), is not borrowed from experience,—firstly, 
because it is universal, applying, as it does, to all rational beings 
whatever, and experience is not capable of determining anything 
about them ; secondly, because it does not present humanity as an 
end to men (subjectively), that is as an object which men do of them- 
selves actually adopt as an end; but as an objective end, which must 
as a law constitute the supreme limiting condition of all our sub- 
jective ends, let them be what we will; it must, therefore, spring 
from pure reason.” 

And the principle here indicated is illustrated by another passage 
in the same work :— 

“Nor could anything be more fatal‘to morality than that we should 
wish to derive it from examples. For every example of it that is set 
before me must be itself first tested by principles of morality, whether 
it is worthy to serve as an original example, i.e., as a pattern, but by 





no means can it authoritatively furnish the conception of morality. 
Even the Holy One of the Gospels must first be compared with our 
ideal of moral perfection before we can recognise Him as such; and 
so He says of Himself,—‘ Why call ye Me (whom you gee) good ; 
none is good (the model of good) but God only (whom ye do not see) ?” 
But whence have we the conception of God as the supreme good ? 
Simply from the idea of moral perfection, which reason frames 2 
priort and connects inseparably with the uotion of a free will.” 


We quote, finally, a very remarkable extract from the Tugend- 
lehre, which Mr. Abbott gives us in his Appendix, which our 
readers will be glad, in spite of its length, to see in its entirety. 
It is upon the conception of “conscience ;” and readers of 
Cardinal Newman’s works will observe an almost startling simi- 
larity between these two great thinkers of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries in their language on this subject. We 
allude especially to the marked distinction which both of them 
draw between the merely intellectual perception of right and 
wrong—the “moral sense,” as Cardinal Newman calls it—and 
the complex indications of personal obligation and responsi- 
bility which the individual conscience presents. And further, 
both the Cardinal and the Kénigsberg Professor, in language 
curiously similar, dwell upon the conception of an all-knowing 
and all-holy God, sitting in judgment over the human heart, as 
being the necessary complement to that sense of responsibility 
which conscience immediately produces. Here are Kant’s 
words :— 


‘* The consciousness of an internal tribunal in man (before which 
‘his thoughts accuse or excuse one another’) is Conscience. Every 
man has a conscience, and finds himself observed by an inward judge 
which threatens and keeps him in awe (reverence combined with 
fear) ; and this power which watches over the laws within him is not 
something which he himself (arbitrarily) makes, but it is incorporated 
in his being. It follows him like his shadow, when he thinks to 
escape. He may, indeed, stupify himself with pleasures and distrac- 
tions, but cannot avoid now and then coming to himself or awaking, 
and then he at once perceives its awful voice. In his utmost depravity 
he may indeed pay no attention to it, but he cannot avoid hearing 
it. Now this original intellectnal and (as a conception of duty) 
moral capacity called conscience has this peculiarity in it, that 
although its business isa business of man with himself, yet he finds 
himself compelled by his reason to transact it as if at the command 
of another person. For the transaction here is the conduct of a trial 
(causa) before a tribunal. But that he who is accused by his con- 
science should be conceived as one and the same person with the 
judge, is an absurd conception of a judicial court; for then the 
complainant would aiways lose his case. Therefore, in all duties the 
conscience of the man must regard another than himself as the judge 
of his actions, if it is to avoid self-contradiction. Now, this other 
may be an actual or a merely ideal person, which reason frames to 
itself. Such an idealised person (the authorised judge of conscience) 
must be one who knows the heart; for the tribunal is set up in the 
inward part of man; at the same time he must be also all-obliging ; 
that is, must be conceived as a person in respect of whom all duties 
are to be regarded as his commands, since conscience is the inward 
judge of all free actions. Now, since such a moral being must at the 
same time possess all power (in heaven and earth), since otherwise 
he could not give his commands their proper effect (which the office 
of judge necessarily requires), and since such a moral being possessing 
power over all is called God, hence conscience must be conceived as 
the subjective principle of a responsibility for one’s deeds before God ; 
nay, this latter concept is contained (though it be only obscurely) in 
every moral self-consciousness.” 





A GERMAN PROFESSOR ON JAPAN* 
Tne most interesting portion of this first instalment of Dr. 
Rein’s excellent work on Japan is undoubtedly his very readable 
and attractive summary of the history, civilisation, and ethno- 
graphy of the Japanese people. Oriental histories are usually 
mere catalogues of stupid tyrannies—interminable dramas, of 
which the actors change, but the parts and situations repeat 
themselves with tedious sameness. In them we catch glimpses 
indeed, of a people, but we rarely meet with any traces of a 
public. Such has not been the case in Japan. The Mikado has 
for many centuries been content to reign without governing. 
The Kubé (Shégun) wielded a more real power, but shared 
it in greater or less measure with the higher nobles, 
themselves influenced by their principal retainers, who, in 
their turn, were the exponents of the wishes and aspira- 
tions of the body of Samurai. The members of the Buddhist 
clergy formed a puissant hierarchy, and, with the Samurai, con- 
stituted a sufficiently numerous section of the nation to repre- 
sent its interests and genius with some approach to fairness and 
adequacy. Thus it is that the history of Japan may be read 
with a pleasure which only the lack of an associative connection 
with ourselves causes to be inferior to that which is afforded by 


* Japan: Travels and Researches, undertaken at the Cost of the Prussian 
Government. By J. J. Rein, Professor of Geography in Marburg. Translated 
from the German. With Illustrations and Maps. London : Hodder and Stoughton. 
1834, 
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the study of the great histories of the West. In Dr. Rein’s 
vivid and picturesque narrative, the main outlines of the story 
are, we may be sure, accurately given. But of the details of 
the episodic struggles which are the flesh and blood of history, 
nothing like a critical or complete presentment will be possible 
until the archives and archeology of the country shall have 
been sufficiently explored. Dr. Rein, we venture to think, 
shouid have remembered this, and have used his materials with 
a somewhat greater reserve and diffidence than he has dis- 
played. He seems to regard Jimmu 9s an historical personage, 
and the indigenous records of the millennium preceding the 
appearance of the earliest known of Japanese writings—the 
Kojiki, or Ancient Annals—as for the most part worthy 
of being treated as veracious history. But it is exceed- 
ingly doubtful whether any trustworthy records are extant older 
than the twelfth century. The primitive annals probably 
reflect, in a more or less distorted manner, true history ; but to 
bring out the real image is a most difficult task, which only 
professed scholars are competent to undertake, and have not yet 
undertaken. Nevertheless, despite some instances of defective 
research, hasty inference, and imprudent generalisation, the 
summary of Japanese history contained in the present volume 
is by far the best that has yet been given to the public, and 
many of the traditions set forth as historical fact bear, no doubt, 
a strong general resemblance to the actual occurrences. 

To the explanations usually given of the anti-Christian policy of 
Tyeyasu and Iyemitsu Dr. Rein adds no suggestions of his own. 
Recent researches have shown that the massacre of Shimabara, in 
1637, was probably caused by a political panic. The persecution 
of Iyemitsu and the isolative decrees of 1621 cannot be wholly 
accounted for on the current theory of foreign jealousies and 
native partisanships. The history of the Tokugawa rule is very 
imperfectly known, even to the Japanese themselves, the pub- 
lication of books of a political nature having been forbidden by 
Iyeyasu. But the researches of European scholars are throwing 
more and more light upon the history of the Christian episode ; 
and the tendency is to attribute the policy of the earlier 
Shdguns to a leading desire to preserve intact the supremacy 
established by the great founder of the Tokugawa dynasty—a 
dynasty that for nearly three centuries assured to the country 
a tranquillity unparalleled in the history of the world. 

No sooner had the Bakufu (Shégun Government) been over- 
thrown by the Court party, in 1868, than the latter immediately 
adopted the very policy it had indicted the Yedo authorities for 
pursuing. The “ stinking dogs and goats” of a few years pre- 
viously became the models of new Japan. It was enough to 
be an Jjin-san (foreign gentleman), which term replaced the old 
Té jin (China fellow), to be saluted as Seisei (venerable sir), and 
offered an appointment. An elderly German barber from New 
York, Dr. Rein tells us, was made surgeon-general of the 
Formosan expedition, in 1874, at a salary of $500 a month. 
Foreigners, on the other hand, were infected with a sort of 
Japanese furore. A respectable American lawyer (not a Consul, 
as Dr. Rein calls him), engaged as Jegal adviser to the Govern- 
ment, took to strutting about in} native dress, armed with 
two swords, as if he were a Tokugawa yakwnin (official). 
Huge boards were set up with extraordinary devices upon them, 
that turned out upon inspection to be patterns for European 
evening dress, which was adopted as the Court costume. The 
procession of courtiers thus attired on New Year’s Day in- 
demnified the foreign residents of Tokio for the lack of the 
familiar pantomimes of the season. Some foreign merchants 
made, more lost, fortunes in supplying the Japanese with 
scents, pomades, and knicknacks. Among other extraordinary 
fancies that took hold of the people may be mentioned the rage 
for rabbits—a rabbit-like hare, but no true rabbit, exists in 
Japan—the price of which ran up to over $1,000. The Government 
at last was obliged to interfere, and issued a sort of sumptuary 
edict by which the mania was finally, but not without diffi- 
culty, suppressed. These follies the Japanese have got fairly 
rid of, and their rulers, despite the curious suspicion with 
which they still regard the foreigner, whose methods 
they nevertheless adopt, are making earnest attempts to work 
out a truer civilisation. They have paid particular attention to 
education, and there is hardly a village in Japan unprovided 
with a public school. But an enormous obstacle stands in the 


way. Our spelling-reform enthusiasts aver that one-fourth of 


a child’s school-time is occupied in vain attempts to master the 
intricacies of English spelling. In Japan, the youth must work, 
and work hard, up to the age of fifteen or sixteen, before he can 





read or write, with any ease, the Chinese characters in which 
all the best literature of his country, and nearly all the journal- 
istic literature, are written. What an opportunity for reading- 
and-writing reformers is here! Nor would reform be a difficult 
matter. Japanese can be perfectly transliterated into roman, 
and there is besides a native syllabary, which is more 
or less used, but generally in connection with, and in ex- 
planation of, the Chinese character. No doubt there are 
some advantages connected with the retention of the Chinese 
character; but these, compared with the disadvantages, are, to 
quote a common Japanese saying, but as one hair to those of 
nine bulls. Until some such reform be accomplished, it is ims 
possible for more than a very small minority of the people to 
acquire other than the merest rudiments of knowledge, and 
Japan must remain heavily overweighted with her ignorance in 
her competition with other civilised nations. Her very language 
is becoming degraded into a sort of broken-down Chinese, and 
the gagen (elegant talk) of a Tokio official would sound in the 
ears of a medizval writer much as the “langage diabolique” 
of the Limousin student did in those of the ever-famous Panta- 
gruel. In addition, the use of the Chinese character continues, 
in a literary sense, the isolation of the country. The language 
(apart from its Chinese corruption) is simple enough; the 
whole difficulty lies in the mere decipherment, to attain ease in 
which requires several years’ close study. 

In his chapter on ethnography, Dr. Rein has not made use of 
Baelz’s admirable investigations on the subject. The Japanese 
skull differs greatly from the European—especially in the ime 
mense size of the upper maxillary bone, in the very low palatine 
index, in the frequent openness of the metopic suture, in the 
extreme prognathism, and in a common occurrence in the 
molar bone of the curious sutural line in the zyzoma 
occasionally met with in European crania. The most recent 
researches seem to show that the earliest inhabitants of Japan 
were a littoral race, living on fish, of a stock akin to that which 
originated the populations of Polynesia and Melanesia. The 
aborigines were probably conquered by and absorbed in suc- 
cessive immigrations of Mongoloid peoples, who had dwelt for a 
longer or shorter time in the Corean Peninsula; but there are 
no evidences of any connection between these invaders and the 
Akkadians, who appear to be in a fair way of replacing the Ten 
Tribes as the fashionable resource for solving ethnographical 
puzzles. Archaic Japanese lends considerable support to this 
theory. Its vocabulary is divisible into two categories,—one of 
words consisting mainly of vowels and liquids, and often 
beginning with “k;” the other of words containing sibilant and 
dental consonants. The latter is the Mongoloid element, the 
former the Polynesian one. Polynesian languages are the only 
known languages which can be perfectly represented by the 
Japanese syllabary. 

No existing work on Japan can pretend to vie with the pre- 
sent one in the fulness and accuracy with which the physio- 
graphy, natural history, and topography of the country,—sub- 
jects which Dr. Rein has made speciaily his own,—are treated, 
and for a long time to come it must rank as the standard autho. 
rity in such matters. ‘The illustrations are mostly excellent; 
in particular we can commend, as a strikingly picturesque ex- 
ample of Japanese military architecture, the view of the Castle 
of Kumamoto, built in the seventeenth century by that famous 
adversary of Christianity, Kato Kiyomasa, and celebrated in 
more recent times for its gallant defence by the Imperialists 
against the Satsuma insurgents of 1877. We feel bound to add 
that the translation hardly does justice to the author. 


CORPUS POETICUM BOREALE.* 

r. Guppranp Vicrtssox, with the co-operation of Mr. F. 
York Powell, has again laid heavy obligations on both his 
adopted and his native country. In two large, well-filled 
volumes, they have collected, edited, classified, translated, anno- 
tated, and otherwise elucidated the poetry of “ the Old Northern 
Tongue,” from the earliest times down to the thirteenth century. 
The name of Dr. Vigftisson is alone sufficient guarantee of the 
excellence of the work; no living scholar can claim to rival him 
in the varied equipment necessary for the successful accom- 
plishment of such a task. The mere reading of the manuscripts 
requires a long and special training, for in addition to the 

* Corpus Pocticum Borcale: the Poetry of the Old Northern Tongue, from the 
Earliest Times to the Thirteenth Century. Edited, Classified, and Translated, with 
Intrvduction, Excursus, and Notes, by Gudbrand Vivfusson, M.A., aod F. York 
Powell, M.A, 2 vols. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1883. 
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more usual difficulties, the Icelandic manuscripts are written in 
a systematically contracted form, quite unique in European 
diplomatics; and Dr. Vigfisson states somewhere that he “ has 
had in hand and gone through probably every extant early 
Icelandic vellum or vellum fragment (save those at Wolfen- 
biittel).” The rewards of competent knowledge and untiring 
industry are seen in his exhaustive investigation of the true age 
and importance of the manuscripts he has used, as well as in his 
shrewd endeavours to ascertain the right or the most probable 
reading in the many blurred or corrupt passages of the texts. 
Occasionally, the accurate reading of the manuscripts is all that 
is required to rectify errors in printed editions, while a thorough 
acquaintance with the phenomena of the manuscripts, and a 
sympathetic familiarity with the literature, such as enable 
him to follow the waywardness of the bungling scribe, are the 
best aids to a successful divination of what ought to have been 
written. If Dr. Vigftisson has fallen into numerous errors in 
the attempt to rectify the obvious blunders of the scribes, and 
to discern the original under an overpainted text, he only shares 
the common and inevitable fate of emendators; but, in any case, 
the text he furnishes is no doubt the best now attainable. His 
boldness of method is unquesttonably the safest course, although 
in weaker hands it would prove surely disastrous, and in some 
eases there will be not a little hesitation in accepting even his 
‘absolutely certain” emendations. However, the editor exem- 
plifies in detail his different methods for different situations, 
and in principle we believe he is right; while throughout the 
book he gives clear notice of every interference with the text, 
whether emendation or transposition. On the whole, his 
special knowledge and critical penetration have achieved most 
valuable results. The kindly commemoration of all the 
scholars who helped to preserve the Old Northern Literature 
forms an interesting portion of the elaborate Introduction, and 
there, also, the masterly examination of the manuscripts is supple- 
mented by a useful review of the editions and commentaries of 
the days of pre-scientific scholarship. 


The first volume is devoted to the Eddic poems, the second to 
the Court poems. By curious chance and change, not un- 
exampled in linguistic history, the name “ Edda,” from being the 
‘designation of the spirit and essence of the Court poetry, would 
seem to have come, through the mistaken application of the 
leaders of the Icelandic Renaissance, to be transferred, and even 
to be restricted, to the old heroic epic lays. Dr. Vigftisson pro- 
poses a new explanation of the name, identifying it with “Earth” 
(Ertha). This is highly probable, indeed; and it may be that 
the Edda of the Lay of Righ, where the word first occurs, is the 
same as the Edda title, although this identity does not necessarily 
follow. The particular peregrinations of the word, as suggested, 
increase the number of suppositions on which the explanation is 
more or less based. But how did the name come to be applied to 
the poetry ? The suggestion is that it passed from the Lay of 
Nigh to a curious list of synonyms (at the head of which the 
Lay probably stood), which is the basis of such poetic gradus as 
Snorri’s, that thence it was applied to Snorri’s book on the 
Poetic Art, being used as a synonym for the technical laws of the 
Court metre for three centuries (1340 to 1640), and that it was 
mistakenly transferred from this use, as above mentioned, 
to designate the old heroic epic lays. There is much 
to be said in favour of this view, which is certainly 
developed with much ingenuity and historical knowledge. The 
véle of mere chance, however, is apt to be overlooked in all such 
cases; and after Cujas could entitle the Lex Romana of the 
Burgundians Lesponsa Papiani, anything in this kind is 
possible. The fictions, often doubted, though commonly 
accepted, according to which a Song Edda was attributed to 
Samund, and a Prose Edda to Snorri Sturlason, undergo a 
complete historical exposure, decisive and final. Still more 
interesting and more indicative of thorough command of the 
subject and critical acumen, is the editor’s searching discussion 
of the place and date of the Eddic songs. These, he concludes 
{as in a previous work), did not take origin in Iceland, nor yet 
on the Scandinavian mainland, but in the Western Isles, whence 
principally Iceland was colonised. This conclusion he reaches 
after a patient consideration of the kind of life and thought, the 
subjects, and the style of the poems, in connection with the known 
condition of the various Scandinavian lands and the neighbour- 
ing countries, in the ninth and tenth centuries. From various 
minute considerations, he even essays to fix the original home of 
the authors of these poems, holding them to have been Scandi- 
navians of the heroic age of the North, associated with 








the Southern (rather than with the Northern or Western) 
emigration, and influenced on one side by the fervour and 
imagination of the Irish Church, and on the other side by the 
splendour of the Court of Eadgar or of Canute. Probably some 
of the younger bards would owe their passion and fluency to a 
dash of Irish blood. The theory is original, and acutely deve- 


loped from the phenomena, and it is hardly fair to throw any 


doubt upon it, without some detailed discussion. But a fuller 
exposition is certainly desirable, and a serious handling of the 
objections that lie on the surface. At the same timegit receives 
strong indirect confirmation from recent views of Professor 
Bugge. In like mauner, the classification of the Eddic lays 
adopted in this work is pretty fully discussed, and although 
open to endless dispute at most points, fairly commends itself 
as a reasonably probable working arrangement. Whether the 
poems attributed to “the Helgi poet,” “the Ballad poet,” the 
“Norse Aristophanes of the Western Isles,” and so forth, were 
really written by particular individuals, as suggested, may be 
debated at any length, and with as much plausibility, as the 
authorship of the Iliad and the Odyssey. It is enough, in the 
meantime, that the grouping is convenient, and based on a 
careful comparison of outstanding characteristics. 

The Court poems, which are included in the second volume, 
really form a versified history of the exploits of successive 
princes, interspersed with abundant laudation. The earliest of 
these, belonging to the tenth century, are the Shield Songs, 
mythical as to incident, and dedicated to a king or patron. The 
annalistic poems follow, consisting of regular encomia, addressed 
to particular princes, and fashioned in commemoration of their 
deeds ; and with these are classed occasional Odes and Dirges 
in eulogy of the’mighty dead. The Christian chronicles begin 
with the reign of Olaf Trygewason (995-1001), the great 
Christianising king; and the Court poetry was at its zenith 
contemporaneously with the Norman Conquest of England. In 
the following century, Ari the historian separated the bare facts 
with much care and sober judgment, and formed them into his 
famous book of the Lives of the Kings of Norway. The later 
remodelling of the original verses ‘used by Ari, by the facile 
pen of some unscrupulous versifier, forms the subject of an 
exceedingly acute investigation, with results that can hardly 
fail to carry conviction. ‘The introductory remarks to the 
several poems are most elaborate, concise, and instructive. 

The ample Excursus, embodying a vast collection of facts, 
with suggestions pointing to probable inferences on important 
heads, especially the old Northern beliefs and chronology, must 
be simply commended to diligent perusal. ‘The attempt to dis- 
entangle the Scandinavian and the common Teutonic myths; 
the separation of the Walhall and Walkyrie system as a Wicking 
faith merely, and as lasting only “some three generations at 
most,” while “our older authorities all point to the habitual and 
household worship of ancestor's as being the main cult of the older 
religion ;’—these are exceedingly important matters, which we 
must be content to note. It is evident, however, that these 
speculations, especially when taken into consideration with the 
views of Professor Bugge, throw the whole of the accepted 
ideas of Scandinavian mythology into dispute, and that the 
vigorous editorial research displayed in this work must modify 
in no slight degree the histories of Norse literature. The 
translation, with all its serious difficulties, needs but a single 
word of unalloyed praise; and this we heartily accord. When 
shall we have the pleasure of welcoming some similar work on 
our own earliest literature ? 





ARCTIC AND ANTARCTIC.* 
Tuts “ two-decker’’ book, as the author not inappropriately dubs 
the pair of ponderous volumes before us, is principally interest- 
ing on account of the comparison it affords between the Arctic 
and Antarctic experiences of a trained and enthusiastic observer 
of Polar phenomena. Dr. McCormick had already gained some 
familiarity with Arctic regions as assistant-surgeon of the 
‘ Hecla,’ in which Sir Edward Parry in 1827 attempted to 
reach the North Pole, when, in 1839, he was appointed surgeon 
and naturalist to the ‘Erebus,’ which with the ‘ Terror ’—ships 
for ever famous in Polar story—formed Sir James Ross’s cele- 
brated expedition to the Antarctic Seas. The assistant-surgeon 
to the ‘ Erebus’ was the present distinguished Director of Kew, 





* Voyages of Discovery in the Arctic and Antarctic Seas and Rownd the World, 
&c. By Deputy Inspector-General R. McCormick, R.N., F.R.C.S, 2 vols. With 
Maps and Illustrations. London: 8. Low and Co, 18:4. 
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whose exhaustive work on Antarctic botany will always be 
admired as a classical record of scientific investigation. 

Within the Arctic circle the tracts of land widen as the Pole 
is approached; and the Polar circle, lying within the 80th 
purallel of north latitude, is almost completely hemmed in by the 
European and American continents, of which the northern coasts 
border upon or extend within three-fourths of its circumference. 
In the southern hemisphere the reverse is the case. At points 
nearly equidistant in longitude upon the thirtieth parallel of 
south latitude, the great continents of South America and 
Africa, and the sentinel Australian island of Tasmania, jut 
southwards in diminishing tracts of land, of which the most 
southerly, the continental outlier of Tierra del Fuego, hardly 
attains a parallel within ten degrees of the Antarctic circle. 
With these exceptions, and with the exception of a few 
insignificant islands, it is “ water, water everywhere” up to the 
Antarctic boundary, which is followed with curious closeness by 
the tracts known as Enderby Island and Graham Land, lying 
opposite the Cape of Good Hope and Cape Horn respectively, and 
by the northern coast of what is probably a vast polar continent, 
facing Tasmania and continuous with Victoria Land, where a 
deep bight allowed Ross to penetrate nearly to the 80th parallel. 
Thus, while the North Polar region is mainly a sea space, hemmed 
in by land, the South Polar region is mainly a land space, girdled 
by ice, and isolated in the midst of an almost landless ocean. 


The South Polar region is actually in a state of glaciation. 
The southern winters are longer and the southern summers are 
shorter than the northern. In addition, during the southern 
winter the earth is in aphelion. The southern trade winds, in 
consequence, blow with greater force than the northern, often 
extending ten or fifteen degrees north of the Equator. Hence 
the warm water of the equatorial tract is impelled northwards 
rather than southwards. Further, no such boiler as the West 
Indian sea exists to create a Gulf Stream for the Southern 
Ocean. All these circumstances combine to induce an Ant- 
arctic climate that may be fairly described as glacial. During 
the glacial period Europe was covered by sheets of ice, 
often thousands of feet in thickness, as far south as the 
Riviera. In the Southern Ocean icebergs are not unfre- 
guently met with almost as far north as the latitude of 
the Cape of Good Hope, and Sir James Ross found the 
pack ice begin a little south of the 60th parallel. Were 
the proportion and distribution of land in the higher lati- 
tudes of the southern such as obtain in those of the northern 
hemisphere, Patagonia, Tasmania, and possibly the southern- 
most portions of Africa and Australia, would be in a state of 
glaciation. The almost total absence of land, however, between 
80° S. lat. and the Antarctic Circle causes a singular mildness 
of climate to reign over this immense belt. Even round the 
South Pole itself, it is possible that, though the summers are 
colder, the winters are somewhat less severe than at the 
other extremity of the earth’s In the Antarctic, 
as in the Arctic region, the ice is derived from the acen- 
mulations of snow on the land, and from the freezing 
ef the shallower littoral waters. The Antarctic ice-cap, in 
constant movement under the variations of temperature that 
daily occur, slips slowly into the cireumambient ocean; and 
the precipitous wave-eaten walls, often three to four hundred 
feet high, of the immense mass oppose a terrible barrier, which 
in all likelihood will for ever remain impenetrable to human 
effort,—though it may perhaps be evaded by some adventurous 
aeronaut of the future being borne across it to hover over the 
South Pole itself. Of the sublimest and most distinctive feature 
of Antarctic scenery no pen, no pencil, can render the mingled 
horror and beauty with any approach to adequacy; but Dr. 
McCormick's descriptions and sketches will help the imagina- 
tive reader to form some conception of this most awe-striking 
of the wonders of the deep. The very ice of the barrier differs 
from that of the North Polar region. It is harder, heavier, 
purer. The bergs are tabular, not pinnacled, and are often 
of enormous extent, comprising hundreds, even thousands, of 
square miles. None of the artists on board the ‘ Challenger,’ says 
Mr. Moseley in his interesting ‘‘ Notes” (where an instructive 
life-history of Antarctic icebergs will be found), were able to 
approach the vivid and deep hues of ultramarine and azure blue 
they display, in bands, streaks, and mottled or marbled masses. 
Those alone who have watched these huge ice-islands loom 
spectre-like amid the soft hush of falling snow, or through 
driving fog or lifting mist, to drift menacingly by into the thick- 
ness that broods with infrequent intervals of brightness over 


axis. 








Antarctic waters, or have seen them by hundreds sailing over 
an indigo sea and sparkling under a dazzling sun, displaying 
every shade of blue, from the delicatest ultramarine to the 
deepest cobalt, on a ground of pure dead or pellucid white, 
can feel the fateful mystery and weird beauty with which they 


are by turns invested. During the Antarctic summer the 
thermometer ranges between three and four degrees below 
freezing-point. Hence the brilliant vegetation characteristic of 
the Arctic summer is unknown in the Southern Polar tract. A 
stunted grass, Aira antaretica, was found by Dr. Eights in the 
South Shetlands, and Sir J. D. Hooker gathered various lichens, 
algze, and mosses, in January, 1843, on the coast of Palmer’s 
Land, the Ultima Thule of southern terrestrial plant-life. But 
these tracts are outside, though only just outside, the Antarctic 
Circle. Up to the edge of the pack ice, a large kind of kelp 
(maerocystis) and the gigantic alga, Lessonia, are common; and 
the equable climate of the Kerguelen and Auckland belt allows 
of the existence of a luxuriant and conspicuously-flowered vege- 
tation—comprising asters, large blue veronicas, curious mistle- 
toes (myzodendron), &c.—on the islands that sparsely dot it from 
east to west. Round the edge of the ice hovers the beautiful 
white Antarctic petrel, while the sooty albatross and a species 
of skua are found nearly as high. These birds do not inhabit 
the Arctic seas; but whales, grampuses, and seals are abundant; 
and, together with certain low crustacea and an argonaut, form 
connecting life-links between both Polar regions. Within the 
ice-barrier itself the only signs of life seem to be the yellowish 
diatom-stains that the bergs occasionally display. There are no 
land animals whatever; and no sounds but the roar of wind or 
storm, and the wide whisper of falling snow, with the occasional 
alarum-note of some detonating ice-split, disturb the death-like 
stillness of the Antarctic continent. 

Dr. McCormick, while making no literary pretensions, writes 
with the vividness of one who is thoroughly at home in his sub- 
ject. The description of the great Antarctic ice-barrier, over- 
soared by the huge cones of Mounts Erebus and Terror—the 
former still an active voleano—is, in especial, a graphic por- 
trayal of what perhaps is the sublimest scene the earth affords. 
His account of that most interesting island, Kerguelen 
Land, may be instructively compared with the one given by 
Mr. Moseley, who visited it nearly thirty years later. At Hobart 
Town, Dr. McCormick met Sir John Franklin, then Governor 
of Tasmania, who, five years afterwards, having discovered the 
North-West Passage while in command of the very ships; 
‘Erebus’ and ‘Terror,’ that formed Sir J. Ross’s expedition, 
perished with both his crews, after having been compelled to 
abandon the ships, on the return journey. It was in connection 
with one of the many expeditions sent in search of Sir John 
Franklin that Dr. McCormick made his last Polar exploration, 
in command of a boat-party dispatched in 1852 to look for traces 
of Franklin in the Wellington Channel. An autobiography 
which closes the second volume was probably more interesting 
to write than it is to read. The numerous illustrations that 
adorn the book are extremely good, especially those of Antarctic 
scenery, which need only the characteristic blue tints to afford 
an excellent presentment of its singular beauty. We lay down 
the work with but one regret,—that its author, now in his 
eighty-fourth year, should believe himself, after so arduous and 
varied a naval service, to have met with insufficient consideration 
at the hands of his superiors. 

TWO CLASSICAL ROMANCES.* 
Ir is the besetting sin of books of this kind that they halt, so to 
speak, in the choice whether they will be romances or dictionaries 
of antiquities. Bekker’s well-known works, Gallus and Charicles, 
have, indeed, their character pretty well determined: the 
thread of narrative is of the slenderest, the mass of classical 
archaeology attached to it enormously large. Herr Eckstein’s 
romances are very different. The element of story predominates. 
Still, they are not wholly free from the fault spoken of. The action 
is sometimes hindered and the reader’s attention distracted bya 
multiplicity of details, which are interesting enough in their way, 
but yet might well be spared. We want to know—and it is only 
fair to say that the author does make us want to know—what the 
personages of the drama are going to say or do; and it is a little 
vexatious to be told in detail the items of furniture in the room 
in which they may be talking, or the dishes of a meal in which 














* Prusias: a Romance of Ancient Rome under the Republic. By Ernest Eck- 
stein, From the German, by Clara Bell. 2 vols—Quintus Claudivs: a Romance of 
Imperial Rome. By Ernest Eckstein. 2 vols. New York: Gottesberger; Lon- 
don: Triibner and Co. 
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they may happen to join. If one of them takes his seat at a 
t~ble to write some letter which is to influence the action of 
the story, it is a little absurd to be carefully told that the table 
is of citron wood, the pen an instrument of iron, pointed at one end 
and flat at the other, and the paper the product of an Egyptian 
reed, How would this read :—‘ He took his seat at a table of 
mahogany, brought from the swampy forests of Honduras. The 
paper on which he wrote had been cunningly wrought from rags 
which had formed the tattered wardrobe of some Tuscan or 
Andalusian beggar, and his pen was furnished by a goose which 
had wandered over the uplands of Surrey or the low-lying pas- 
tures of Lincolnshire.” The fault is, however, not so promi- 
nently offensive in Claudius and Prusias but that they may 
be read with great and fairly unbroken interest. 


Prusias is, we are inclined to think, decidedly the better of 
the two. The hero is an Armenian, an Oriental philosopher 
and patriot, who feels the profoundest sympathy with the 
efforts of Mithridates to resist the growing domination of 
Rome, and who comes to Italy in the hope that he may be able 
to strike a brave blow at the Republic. The Social War had 
left, he believes, some smouldering fire of discontent; and 
there was a constant element of danger to Rome in the vast 
population of slaves which recent conquests had contributed to 
bring together. The result of his machinations is the outbreak 
known as the Servile War. This supplies the main action of the 
story, and it is described in a very vigorous and graphic way. 
Spartacus, who has been maligned playfully by Horace with 
his allusion to the wine-casks which could not escape 
his search, and more savagely by other writers, is the 
hero of this part of the tale. The man who held all the 
power of Rome in check for more than two years must 
have had no common strength of intellect and character. It 
is an ingenious suggestion of Herr Eckstein that the strategic 
knowledge with which it is certainly difficult to credit the rude 
Thracian gladiator was supplied by the Armenian Prusias, one 
who had learnt the military art in the school of a great com- 
mander; for how great Mithridates was it is only possible to 
conceive by imagining that he had Europeans instead of Asiatics 
to lead. Prusias himself, however, does not seem to us very 
real. He is rather the conventional “ Wise Man of the East,” 
with the usual properties of the “ample robe of the Chaldeans 
and the broad-brimmed hat.” The truth is, that here the 
romance-writer has very little on which to build his super- 
structure of imagination. <As for the episode of Naevia—for 
this Ulysses of the East meets his Circe, and is not so potently 
armed against her enchantments—we cannot but say that the 
tale would have not suffered by its loss. On the Roman side 
the hero is Crassus, somewhat idealised, as Herr Eckstein 
frankly acknowledges, but skilfully drawn. Clodius Pulcher, 
the brave soldier, who knows but little outside the limits of 
the camp, is a genuine figure, which impresses us with its 
reality. Of minor figures, indeed, there is a whole crowd, 
worked out with no little skill, the most picturesque among 
them, perhaps, being Brenna, the fair-haired Frisian. Her love- 
story is a concession to the modern feeling which demands this as 
a necessary element in fiction; and it is certainly very prettily 
told. 

In Quintus Claudius—(was “ Quintus,’ by the way, a 
prcenomen used by the patrician Claudii ?)—we are carried on to 
the latter days of Domitian. The father of Quintus is the 
Flainven Dialis, or priest of Jupiter. Quintus himself, when we 
are introduced to him at Baiw, as a blasé young aristocrat, 
makes acquaintance with some of the “new sect of the 
Nazarenes.” It is in the vehement antagonism between the 
new-born conviction of the young man, who finds in the Gospel 
the key to the mystery of life which he had vainly sought in the 
philosophies, and the firm faith of the father, one of the few who 
still retained their belief in the ancient gods, that the dramatic 
interest of the story centres, There is a secondary plot in the 
events which lead on to the assassination of Domitian, an incident 
which comes in at the last to solve the complications of the plot. 
The merits which we see in Prusias are not wanting in its com- 
panion work—(Quintus Claudius was, we gather, written first). 
There is the same brilliancy of description, and much of the 
same success in the vivid treatment of character; but the 
action is much feebler in interest: it has nothing like the 
breadth and interest of the Romance of Rome under the Republic. 
After all, this is nothing more than might be expected from the 
character of the subject. Tacitus, it will be remembered, com- 
plains of the wearisome monotony of the events which he had to 





relate compared with the stirring story which earlier historians 
had to tell. The writer of romance also finds it is a change for 
the worse when he leaves Spartacus and his associates fighting 
for liberty and life in the gorges of Vesuvius for the chambers 
of Domitian’s palace. 

A few misprints have crept into the note and text. The 
most serious is the word ergastulae used as the plural of 
ergastulum (Prusias i., 822). 





THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT MUDDLE* 


Tuts book is a consolidation and reprint, brought up to date, of 
the two “Memorandums” on local government which were 
drawn up by Mr. R. S. Wright for Mr. Rathbone and Mr, 
Whitbread in 1877, and which have been the Bible of local 
government reformers, to which they have resorted for informa- 
tion and inspiration ever since. It is not creditable to Parlia- 
ment that the work of “bringing up to date” is of the most 
inconsiderable proportions, and one which even an Attorney- 
General’s “devil” might have performed single-handed, though 
he has, no doubt, acted wisely in associating some one else in 
the work. With the single exception of the Highway Act of 
1878, no statute has been passed effecting any tangible reform 
in local government; and it appears from this book that hitherto 
under that Act only some thirty highway districts, comprising 
577 parishes out of 362 districts, with 7,886 parishes, have been 
consolidated with and handed over to the guardians of the union. 
The Municipal Corporations Act of 1882 was indeed an addition of 
considerable importance to the Statute Book; but it was only a 
consolidation Act. It has made the law with regard to muni- 
cipal boroughs simpler and easier to discover, but it has in no 
way simplified or improved the system of local government. 
System, indeed, there is none. The want of system which exists 
cannot be more forcibly brought out than it is by the “Con- 
siderations with a View to Amendment of Local Government,” 
which forms Part III. of the book. In words taken verbatim 
from the work of 1877, we read :— ‘ 

“ Legislation for local affairs has proceeded by piecemeal, creating 
special districts and authorities for special purposes, instead of estab- 
lishing units for general purposes of local government, with one con- 
solidated authority in each unit. The result may be shortly 
illustrated as follows:—The inhabitant of a borough lives in a 
fourfold area for purposes of civil government—namely, in a 
borough, in a parish, in a union, in a county; none of these are 
conterminous (unless by accident) with any of the others; and 
different parts of the borough are (or may be) iu different parishes, 
and in different unions, and in different counties. He is, or may be, 
governed by a six-fold authority,—the council, the vestry, the burial 
board, the school board, the guardians, and the county quarter sessions. 
Allthese are different bodies; and inhabitants of different parts of the 
same bofough are, or may be, under different vestries, burial boards, 
guardians, and county quarter sessions. He is, or may be, subject 
to a borough rate, a general district rate, a poor rate, a burial rate, 
and a county rate...... The inhabitant of a rural parish 
lives in a parish, in a union, probably in a highway district, 
and a county. He is, or may be, governed by a vestry, a 
school board, a burial board, a highway board, the guardians, 
and the justices. There are a multitude of minor matters in respect 
of which the districts, authorities, and rates are or may be addition- 
ally multiplied and complicated in all the above cases. Lastly, 
whether in the borough, in the local-board district, or in the rural 
parish, the inhabitant is or may be subject to a number of separate 
debts charged on the different areas which happen to include his 
house, and another inhabitant of the same place may be subject to 
a partly different set of debts charged on other areas and incurred by 
other authorities.” 

In fact, as Mr. Goschen said in 1871, local government is a 
chaos, ‘‘a chaos of areas, a chaos of rates, a chaos of authori- 
ties.’ The book before us does not deal with London at all, 
or the chaos might have been painted in even blacker colours. 
Still, as it is the picture is black enough; and any one who 
wished to fill in the details of the picture can find plenty of 
materials for painting-in black. Take, for instance, the single 
subject of Highways. There are five kinds of highway authority, 
and it is an absolute chance under which the rural householder 
will find himself. There are, first, the turnpike trustees, now 
rapidly dying out, and exercising authority by levying tolls on the 
“turnpike” road; and then there are the county justices exer- 
cising authority by levying the county rate, out of which they 
keep up the “main roads ;” then the Highway District, some- 
times now, under the Act of 1878, being the rural sanitary 
authority or guardians of the union, and keeping up the “ high- 
ways ” out of the Poor-rate, more often a Board of an area speci- 
ally constituted by order of county justices, and keeping up the 





* An Outline of Local Government and Local Taxation in England and Wales 
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“highways” out of a highway rate specially levied for the 
purpose; while in boroughs the Council forms the Highway 
Board, and keeps up streets and roads out of the Borough rate. 
Then there are still 6,203 “ highway parishes” which are not 
conterminous with ecclesiatical or poor-law parishes, but main- 
tain their own roads out of a highway rate managed by a 
parish highway-way surveyor, or, if there are over 5,000 inhabi- 
tants, a “ highway board.” The whole system has been further 
complicated by the pernicious application of “ grants in aid” to 
highways, under which a quarter of the cost of “ main roads” is 
repaid to the “ highway authorities ” by Parliament. If, passing 
from the subject of area and government we plunged into 
the subject of local rating, assessment, valuation, and 
debts, we should find that the darkness and confusion grew 
worse, and, as time goes on, are continually growing worse 
and worse. It is evident, every one is agreed, that “ something 
must be done.” The local government muddle is too bad to 
be allowed to continue. Hitherto “the Metropolis,” as it is 
called, has stood in the way of a general measure. The Govern- 
ment have shown a wise appreciation of the circumstances by 
dealing with it first. The London Government Bill will clear 
the way for a general measure affecting the whole country. 
On the necessity for one general simple measure there has 
been a considerable growth in public opinion, as is shown by 
the difference in the introduction appended to this book and that 
in the memorandum of 1877, by Messrs. Rathbone and Whitbread. 
In 1877 they said : “ It is no doubt impracticable to deal with the 
whole of this large subject in one Bill, or at one time.” In 1884 
they write: “It is now generally admitted that the whole sub- 
ject of locai government and taxation ought to be considered 
with a view to certain lines being laid down for dealing with it 
systematically.” In other words, a general Bill is needed for 
bringing the chaos of local government and taxation into one 
cosmos. Local government must cease to be a fortuitous con- 
course of atoms, and must become an organic system. The 
principle on which that system is to be established is, as the 
authors and introducers of this book point out, and as every one 
is now agreed, the principle of consolidation and simplifica- 
tion :— 

“So far as may be, local affairs ought to be administered in simple 
areas or aggregations of simple area, without crossing or interlacing. 
*The unit of area should be the same for all local purposes, and 
larger areas should be, as far as possible, exact multiples or aggre- 
gates of that unit.” So far as may be, the local affairs of each area 
or aggregate of areas ought to be administered by one body for that 
area or aggregate. So far as may be, the rates should be unified in 
each area, and the debt of each area should be consolidated and 
ascertained.” 

In towns the question is comparatively simple. It is quite 
clear that the Town Council or Local Board ought to perform 
all the duties of sanitary authorities, burial boards, highway 
authorities, guardians of the poor, school boards, and the ad- 
ministrative work of county justices, especially including 
licensing. Nor, in towns, does the “ unit” chosen matter much. 
When a town is divided into wards, the wards, as a rule, follow 
the boundaries, and are called by the names of the parishes. If 
the unions should be made, as they must be made, conterminous 
with the borough, whether the borough being the union is the 
unit or the ward being the parish, is a matter chiefly of nomen- 
clature. The borough rate would be one and the same for all 
purposes. ; 

In the country, from the more entire absence of organisation, 
and the greater chaos of authorities, the question is more diffi- 
cult. Every one seems to be agreed that there must be a County 
Board, on which would presumably be represented all the 
different subsidiary areas, including municipal boroughs, in the 
county. But the question arises, which is to be the primary 
subsidiary unit outside boroughs,—the union, or the parish? 
Mr. Goschen in 1871 argued for the parish. The authors 
argue for the union. On the one hand, the parishes never cut 
the county boundary, and often cut the borough boundaries ; on 
the other hand, the unions often, in no less than 176 out of 
441 non-metropolitan unions, cut county boundaries, and often 
borough boundaries. The parish is the most ancient unit, and 
has most local sentiment; but it has little regularity, and is 
almost entirely devoid at present of administrative existence. 
The union is the creature of 1834 and of the Poor-law, and has 
no sentiment attached to it; but, on the other hand, it has been 
generally adopted for administrative purposes, and as rural 
sanitary authority, and education authority, and in some cases 
highway authority, has organisation and experience; and 
its adoption would involve the least disturbance of ex- 





isting authorities. On the whole, however, we incline to 
the parish or township as the unit. Whatever unit is 
adopted there will have to be a readjustment of boun- 
daries and powers; but there will really be less disturbance 
by adopting the parish than by adopting the union as the unit, 
while the great advantage will be gained of a much smaller area. 
For the area intermediate between parish and country, if one is 
needed, it would be better to adopt the area of the Petty 
Sessional Division—which is often the old “hnndred,” and might 
be revived under that name—thau the union, since the unions 
were made “under local influence (i.e., the influence of land- 
owners), and the accidents of situation of workhouses,” rather 
than on any principle of general convenience or real connection. 
On other points there is not much difference of opinion—at 
least amongst those who are not landowners and county magis- 
trates; and to the authors “it seems clear that county boards 
should take over the entire administrative work of the quarter 
sessions,” including licensing; and that “ it may be expected in 
the course of a few years many other important matters will come 
into its province,—including, probably, some share in the work of 
private Bill legislation.” As regards rates, there should be a 
“consolidation of the rates levied in each unit.” The authors think 
that the “arguments are prim facie sufficient to establish the 
expediency of a prospective enactment” dividing rates between 
owner and occupier, as proposed by Mr. Goschen in 1870; and 
that “the system of valuation and assessment requires both 
simplification and some better manner of ensuring uniformity 
in ascertuining ...... net rateable value,’—though they do 
not explain to us how that highly desirable result is to be 
obtained. Those who desire to see the arguments pio and con on 
these and various other points in the reform of local govern- 
ment fairly summarised, cannot do better than read Part IIT, 
Yor those who wish to know the facts as to the present con- 
dition of things, the book is an admirably arranged store-house, 
and, being the only one of its kind, is, indeed, indispensable. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—_———_- 

South Africa: a Sketch-Book. By James Stanley Little. 2 vols. 
(W. Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—In these two volumes, Mr. Little 
has put together what may very well be described as an exhaustive 
account of South Africa. He tells us about the various races which 
make up its population, about its industries, sheep-farming, ostrich- 
rearing (a risky, but not unprofitable business, it would seem), wine- 
growing (which might, by the exercise of ordinary care, be made to 
succeed much better than it does), distilling, mining, and other things 
On every snbject Mr. Little speaks his miud 
in the most uncompromising manner. Sheep-farming may be made 
to pay if the man who tries it will buckle to his work. ‘ He must be 
content,” writes Mr. Little, ‘ tc live the life of a chrysalis, if he would 
wish to make money or become prosperous. But the worst of it is 
that the warm climate has an awkward tendency to develope the 
chrysalis into the moth. Thus many unfortunate Britishers, 
instead of attending to their farms, hie to boot and horse the first 
thing in the morning, and flicker round the garish flume of canteen 
and hotel until nightfall, when they return home pretty considerably 
fuddled. There is only one end to this kind of thing—utter ruin and 
collapse.” The diamond market seems likely to be glutted if, as Mr. 
Little says, the South African fields produce in one day as 
much as all the other diamond-mines in the world produce in three 
months. ‘There are hundredweights of diamonds now knocking 
about Europe which cannot be offered for sale.” But all minerals are 
to be found in the country ; indeed, our author thinks that mining 
will be the great feature of its industry in the future. Harbours, 
railways, bridges, and many other matters, receive attention from Mr, 
Little, and he has, of course, much to say about sundry political 
matters. Of the Boers, he has iittle good to say. They are absolutely 
averse to progres, uate all kinds of government, have no notion of 
duty towards the native races, whom they regard as the Israelites 
regarded the Gibeonites. In fact, Mr. Little’s description of them 
reminds us of the Cyclops folk in “The Odyssey,” dwelling in the 
midst of their flocks and herds, ruling each his own household, 
and without sense of law. Godless, however, they are not, as were 
the Cyclopes. The Bible is their only literature; but as far as they 
shape their life by it, it is by the Old Testament, rather than the New. 
Such is Mr. Little’s account, and, without committing ourselves, we are 
bound to say that his manner inspires confidence. He has all the air 
of one who knows bis subject, and says out plainly what he knows. 
Along with this book we may mention Town Life in Australia, 
by R. E. W. Twopeny (Elliot Stock). Mr. Twopeny makes us see 
what is a novelty to most English readers,—that there is much differ- 
ence between the various Australian colonies. Melbourne, Syduey, 


too many to mention. 
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and Adelaide have each their own characteristics, which any one in- 


tending a visit or a sojourn should certainly know. The general 
characteristics, as distinguished from what we have in England, 
have, it is true, a great resemblance. Both differences and resem- 
blances are fully described in this volume. The account of the educa- 
tional work in the colonies is highly interesting. Mr. Twopeny has 
no doubt that its best development is to be found in Victoria. Of 
Trinity College, which is attached to the University of Melbourne, he 
has a particularly high opinion. It is deplorable, though scarcely 
surprising, to be told that the “provision for the secondary 
education of girls is miserably poor.” Not more than twenty 
years ago the same might have been said of England. The 
“ Ladies’ College” at Perth, in Western Australia, seems to be an 
exception; and there is a good high school at Adelaide. The 
chapter on literature is very brief. At present, indeed, the annual 
publications of Australia scarcely equal, if, indeed, they do equal, the 
London list of a week. There are some thriving newspapers, one or 
two of which have a reputation in this country. About domestic and 
social matters there is plenty to be learnt from this volume. The 
servant question is at least as difficult as it is here supposed to be. 
The writer gives his own experiences. As this is worth many 
generalisations, we will transcribe it. After trying the keeping of 
two servants with singular ill-success, he and his wife came down to 
one. Here is what happened:—‘‘ We gave our maid-of-all-work 
fifteen shillings a week [close upon £40 per annum]. We thought we 
had found a real treasure, and for a month everything went upon 
wheels. But at the end of that time, just as she was getting accus- 
tomed to our ways and we to hers, Sarah gave a week’s notice ; she 
had no fault to find with her mistress, but the place was too dull. We 
offered two shillings a week extra, but in vain. Our next stayed six 
weeks; her reason for leaving was that she did not approve of the 
backyard. Number six stayed for three months; she was very 
nearly leaving at the end of the first fortnight, but we won her 
heart by giving her young man free access to the kitchen from 
9 o’clock to 10.30 every evening. Even then, however, she found the 
place too dull. Number eight stayed two months; she left avowedly 
because she did not care to stop long in one place. The ninth re- 
mained only a fortnight. She left us because we objected to her 
staying out after 11 at night, although we gave her three nights out a 
week after 8.30.” We have evidently a lower deep yet to come to 
in England than has yet been reached. Mr. Twopeny speaks in 
favourable terms of the Australian wines. As far as the present 
writer’s experience has gone, he does not say at alltoo much. Every 
one who is compelled to drink cheap wine can get his money’s worth 
far better in Australian than in any other wine. This book is full of 
information pleasantly given. 

The Greek Liturgies. Edited by C. A. Swainson, D.D. (Cambridge 
Dniversity Press.) —Dr. Swainson discusses in the first chapter of his 
Introduction the bibliography of the Greek Liturgies ; in the second, 
“The Liturgical Manuscripts,’ a department of research in which 
interesting discoveries have lately been made; and in the third, the 
“ Authenticity of the Liturgies.” In the concluding chapter he states 
the object of the present edition. An interesting postscript exhibits 
in juxtaposition certain chapters of the receutly discovered d:3axh 
TeV arootéAwy, Side by side with the lengthened form that they had 
assumed in the “Apostolic Constitutions.” Then follow the “ Litur- 
gies” before given with the “Liturgy of Alexandria,’’ commonly 
called that of St. Mark. Many others are added, and there is an ap- 
pendix containing “ The Ordinary Canons of the Mass, after the uso of 
the Coptic Church,” translated by Dr. B. C. Bezold. 

Gilda Aurifabrorum: a History of English Goldsmiths and Plate- 
workers. By William Chaffers. (W. H. Allen and Co.)—Mr. Chaffers 
has followed up a former work which has had a great success—“ Hall- 
Marks on Gold and Silver Plate’’—by the volume now before us. 
This, while dealing specially with the ‘‘ makers’ marks,” contains a 
variety of interesting matter on analogous points. Thus we have some 
curious facts about the Goldsmiths’ and other City Guilds. In 1452 
one Thomas Harrison, “ considering how much the Company was 
indebted, and their livelihood ruinous and in decline,’? gave the 
Goldsmiths £20. In 1470 they used pewter vessels for their enter- 
tainments. After the Fire of 1666, they sold most of the plate which 
they had meanwhile accumulated, to repair damages. The Merchant 
Tailors and the Grocers each sold two hundred pounds weight of 
silver for the same purpose. Then there is the list of real gold-plate 
(most of what is so called is only silver-gilt). It includes sixteen 
items only, the finest being a pair of gold ice-pails given by Queen 
Anne to the Duke of Marlborough, and now in possession of Earl 
Spencer. After this come biographical notices of various goldsmiths, 
beginning with St. Dunstan, patron of the craft, and brought down 
to the present time, a list of the chief manufacturers of the present 
day being given. The “ List of Plateworkers’ Marks” follows, the 
oldest pieces mentioned being of the date of 1445, and described as 
the “Spoon left by Henry VI., together with his boots and gloves, at 
Bolton Hall, after the battle of Hexham.” Many other curious matters 
complete this valuable volume, 








Red-Letter Days Abroad. By John L. Stoddard. (Osgood and Co., 
Boston, U.S.; Triibner, London.)—Reminiscences of travel in Spain 
and Russia, and a description of the Passion Play at Ober-Ammergau 
in 1880, make up this volume. This last is as good an account of 
the great function as we have seen. Mr. Stoddard approached it in 
a truly appreciative spirit, and repels, we are glad to see, with vigour 
some stupid gossip which seems to have become current in some 
quarters in the States about it. We have heard less of late about 
Russia than about Spain, and so find Mr. Stoddard’s recollections of © 
St. Petersburg and Moscow somewhat fresher than what he has to 
say about Seville, Granada, &c. Among his Spanish experiences we 
notice with regret one that dissipates an old illusion. We have 
always been told that the Spanish beggar is best got rid of by a 
courteous salutation, in the words, “ For God’s sake, my brother, let 
your excellency excuse me this time!’? This, it seems, in Mr, 
Stoddard’s hands failed of effect. ‘I fell back,’? he says, “on the 
shorter and much more pointed remark, ‘Al Demonio!’” The 
description of St. Petersburg is very graphic, and makes one 
realise the singular position of the city. Russian manners, too; 
are vividly pictured,—too vividly, we might be inclined to say, when 
we read Mr. Stoddard’s recipe for making a Russian peasant’s dress. 
Here is a nice little story of Russian ways. When the ice breaks up 
on the Neva, the first boat that is lannched carries the Governor of 
the fortress to the Winter Palace. The Governor presents a goblet 
of Neva water to the Czar; the Czar drinks, and gives back the goblet 
full of gold pieces. The Emperor noticed that every year the goblet 
increased in size, and had to fix the number of coins that were to re- 
place the water. There is a curious account, too, of the clearing out 
of the Winter Palace after the death of Alexander II. It was found 
to contain multitudes of people of whom the very police knew nothing, 
Generally, Mr. Stoddard has not the usual sympathy of his country- 
men for things Russian. On the contrary, he speaks his mind pretty 
plainly about them. Some of his countrymen seem to love the most 
despotic country in the world as much as they dislike the freest. The 
illustrations throughout the volume are good; those of the Ober- 
Ammergau Passion Play—both the portraits and the scenes of the 
drama—especially so. 


The Church and Parish of St. Bride, Fleet Street. By E. C 
Hawkins, M.A. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Mr. Hawkins has a 
very interesting subject in his parish of St. Bride. Every parish is 
interesting in its way; but it is not in every parish that there has 
been, to name one of the things with which Mr. Hawkins deals, any- 
thing like the Fleet Prison, with its liberties and the strange institu- 
tion of the Fleet marriages. The church—dating, of course, from 
after the Fire, though there is at least one trace of the older building 
—is a fine example of Sir Christopher Wren’s style. Samuel Richard. 
son was buried there in 1761, by the side of his first wife. Another 
famous printer, Wynken de Worde, had been buried in one of the 
chapels of the earlier building. Bridewell is another famous 
belonging of the parish. First a royal palace, it was given to the 
City by Edward VI., as a place to “train up the beggar’s child to 
virtuous industry, to succour the aged, diseased, decayed, and in- 
digent, and tocompel the wretched street-walker and vagabond to 
honest labour.’ It is still used as a place for detaining refractory 
apprentices, over whom the Chamberlain of the City has jurisdiction. 
The Fleet marriages were at their height in the early part of the 
eighteenth century. Mr. Hawkins tells us that “ between October 
19th, 1704, and February 12th, 1705, no fewer than 2,975 of them 
were performed without banns or licence.” (It must be understood 
that these dates must be reckoned by the old fashion, and include 
about sixteen months.) Thisgives 2,231 for the year, which would be the 
normal proportion for a population of 300,000. The whole of London 
could not have then contained twice as many, for in 1801 its popula- 
tion was less than a million. Of course, the country contributed not 
a few couples. On the whole, we get the astonishing result that 
about a twentieth part of all the marriages in England took place in 
the Fleet. When we come to another statement, which Mr. Hawkins 
gives for what it is worth, that one John Garnham “is said to have 
married 6,000 persons in one year,” our faith is staggered. The 
proportion is increased to about a fifteenth, and that by one man; 
and there were others doing a brisk trade. There must be something 
wrong about these figures. One curious incident of the trade was 
that marriage registers, with blank spaces, were for sale. Alsatia 
was another undesirable institution of the St. Bride’s of the past. The 
rights of sanctuary were abolished in 1697. Booksellers and printers 
have always abounded in the parish. We hear of one “ Dionysia a 
Bookbindere”’ as residing in it in 1311. It now contains the head- 
quarters of most of the London “ dailies,” and of several important 
“weeklies,” Punch among the number. Here, too, were some of the 
earliest banking-houses. It has had famous coffee-houses. Some of 
these still exist, though much changed from their old state. Mr. 
Hawkins has made a most readable pamphlet out of his subject. 


Billiards. By William Cook. Edited by A. G. Payne. (Burroughs 
and Watts.)—Mr. Cook, who is certainly a master of his art, has 
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much to say that ought to be useful to his readers. He begins by 
telling them that many persons play billiards for years without 
knowing how to strike the ball properly; and he suggests a simple 
test of this statement,—“ Try and see how many times you can play 
from baulk, striking your ball with the tip of your cue, and play 
hard against the top cushion without any side, so that the ball comes 
back into baulk straight.” Many certainly, if they want to feel sure 
of coming back straight, use the butt. Again he says, “ Always, or 
almost always, hit your ball in the centre.” This will be new. Most 
of us have thonght that if you want to “ follow-on,” you must hit the 
pall high. Mr. Cook does not think much of teaching billiards on mathe. 
matical principles. ‘‘I have been told,” he writes, “that the co- 
efficient of dynamical friction ” is an important point in the theory of 
billiards. I am willing, however, to let any scientific ‘gentleman 
calculate it to a nicety on any table, and although I have not the 
slightest idea what it means, I will give him 30 in 100 and play him 
for a sovereign.” But this is not the point. It is not a question of 
practice against theory, but practice against theory plus practice. 
Mr. Cook knowing about dynamical friction might possibly be better 
than Mr. Cook ignorant of it. That he would be better than the last 
Senior Wrangler may be allowed without difficulty. We cannot 
follow the writer through his instructions, and, indeed, do not feel 
disposed to criticise them if we wished to do so. The “give you 
thirty in ahundred and play you for a sovereign ”’ is a test which a 
critic naturally fears. Generally, we may say that the instructions 
seem clearly expressed, and that they are illustrated by diagrams. 
The editor adds a history of billiards as it has been played of late 
years. 

Some Public Schools : Their Cost and Scholarships. By Henry St. 
Clair Feilden and Malcolm Heard. (Sampson Low and Co.)—Here 
we have a statement of the cost of education, and of the help in 
scholarships, &c., which may be obtained at some ninety schools. 
The information has been corrected by the head master or by one of 
the staff in every instance but one. The cost at Eton varies from 
£180 to £220; at Harrow from £135 to £180. This is the statement» 
but the comparison is hardly exact, the Eton estimate being compre- 
hensive, as it allows not less than £30 for personal expenses. It 
would have been useful to exhibit the absolutely necessary payments 
in one list. Here are some of the best known schools :— 

... £135—£180 Charterhouse... 
£115—£156 Shrewsbury . 
£115 Marlborough.. 
£112 te 

Oure Tounis Colledge. By John Harrison. (Blackwood.)—This is 
one of the best of the by no means few works which have been pro- 
duced by the recent tercentenary celebrations in honour of the Edin- 
burgh University. While not coming directly into competition with 
the two volumes in which Sir Alexander Grant tells the “ story ”’ of the 
institution of which he is the Principal, Mr. Harrison’s book treats 
the origin and early history of the University from the town rather than 
the gown stand-point. In dealing with the question of the lost charter 
of the original College of Edinburgh, upon which Sir A. Grant spends 
a good deal of ingenuity, Mr. Harrison follows the older historians, 
and accepts their belief that this document was an authority to 
the Town Council of Edinburgh to apply certain money left by 
Bishop Reid of Orkney, in 1558, towards building their own college, 
rather than raising a separate college under separate management, 
as directed by the Bishop’s will. He comes to the conclusion—and 
there is no question that he is quite correct—that the real authors of 
the University of Edinburgh were “ John Knox, and the stout, upright, 
hard-working, God-fearing men who then managed the affairs of the 
town of Edinburgh in its Kirk and Council.”” Mr. Harrison has not 
only searched to much purpose the old Scotch burgh records 
and other sources of information for the history of the founda- 
tion of the University, but has given a very careful account of 
its history to the days of Principal Robertson, accompanied by 
pictures of ‘Edinburgh society about the close of the eighteenth 
century. His narrative is clear, flowing, and commendably succinct ; 
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membered by the most accessible of his works, Gregory’s Mixture.” 
But is he serious, or only sarcastic, when he talks of “ those delightful, 
tender-hearted old judges, Braxfield, and Eskgrove, and Monboddo” ? 
The merciless Braxfield “tender-hearted”! Then must Jeffreys be 
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nor is he wanting in north-country humour of the quiet sort, as Exhibition. 
when he speaks of a well-known Scotch physician as “popularly re- 
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Bradley (C.), Selected Sermons of, ‘&e., er 8vo. 
Brine (E.), Allington, and other Poems, 12mo. 
Brown (J. G.), Modern Forest Eecnomy, cr 8vo 
Browning (ik.), Strat 
Balleck (C.., Crown «f the Ro: ud, cr 8VO....... 








Cooper (A. ), Syphi OR a ee en ere 


Craik (H.), Ststo in Relation to Edn-ati on, er Svc 
Davidowsky (¥.), Fabri ication of Glue, &e., er 8vo 
Ewing (W.), Revela ion Reconsidered, er 8vo 
First Lay - the L and, SL ee oe 
Gorman (W. G.), ve rts to Rome, 16-ro . 

Greville (H. e Le: he Diary cf, 2nd Seri 
Grove (W. B.), Bact nd Yeast Furg', cr Svo 
Hales (J. W.), Notes and Essays 0} on Shakspere, er 8vo 
Haweis (Mrs.), Ch — Bea 
High Wages, &e 
Hocking ( Ss. K.), Ry e e for rd, er Svo 















ty (G. J. ), Tr avels § n Search of a Settler’s Guide 


Lee (V.), Eup!oiion, 2 vols. 8yo .. 
Leitch WwW. L.), Memoir of, by A. Ma 1ezeEC 
1 Naturé a, by T. C. Bari ng 







Milton, Sele cst: Prose Writings of, 12mo 
Norton (J. G@), Worship in Heaven, &vo.. 

Ohnet (G.), The Ironmaster, er 8v0. Bert ue Mkts tances 
Powell (W.), Wanderi ina Wald C country, er Syo 
Queen’s Shilling (The id other Stories, er 8vo ..... 
Ross (W. A.), the BI ein Chemistry, &e, cr Svo.. 
Rough Diamond, cr Sy 


















Wevakakacnceek (Hatehard) 
(Wels G 


ford 5 2 Tr agedy, 12mo.. an 














1 i6u 
cent nary of Edi nbu ch U niversit 







, 8vo «(Cassell & Co.) 160 








Sala (G. A.), Echoes of the Year 1883, Sv .........c00.0000 anche pe Reming 
Scott (F. J.), Light of Life, 12mo............. “Giatohsras) “s 
Skrine (J. H.), Under Two Queens, 870 .............sssecccosseseeseereees (Macmi'lan) 3/9 
a Snoad (F.), Echoes of Life, er 8vo ..... (Chapman & Hall) 60 
pet (Chapman & Hal!) 50 | Tait (J.), M'nd in Matter, 8vo ........... sesseseeeeees- (Griffin) 86 
Sewanee (C burchil!) 3/ 3 Tuke (D. H.), Sleep-wal Iking, &e., 8vo seeeseeeee (Churchill) 5/0 
sete (L ckwood) 126 Watkinson (W. L. ), Life of Wiclit, cr 8¥0..----..-, ..... (Wesleyan Conf, pos 26 
cripture...(Simpkin) 2/6 Zulu Boy sea Recollections of the Zulu War, lzmo (Bell) 26 
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Established upwards of Half a Century. 


 WERTHEIMER, LEA & CO., 
a3 | ENGLISH & FOREIGN PRINTERS, 


CIRCUS PLACE, LONDON WALL, E.C. 





Books, Newspapers, Magazines, Legal and Miscellaneous Printing of 
every description. Translations from and into various Languages. 





OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS ano 
a | CHINA 
| te | ELECTROLIERS, CHANDELIERS, AND LAMPS, 
ae “ivetveeue!, 35 | 100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


SERVICES. 





OYAL INSTITUTE of PAINTERS 
in WATER-COLOU &S, Piccadilly, W. 

The SIXTY-SIXTH EXHIBITION now open, from 
9a.m.to 6 p.m. Admission, ls; Illustrated Catalogue, 
1s; Season Tickets, 

AL FRE D EVERILL, Secretary. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
in WATER-COLOURS, 

The ONE HUNDRED AND FIRST EXHIBITION 
is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 6. 
Admission, ls. Illustrated Catalogue, 1s. 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


XHIBITION of DECORATIVE 
ART, PARIS, 1884. 

The Union Centrale des Arts Decoratifs, Paris, are 
arranging an EXHIBITION of DECORATIVE ART 
in Wood, stone, Pottery, and Glass, to be held in the 
PALAIS de VINDUsTRIE, from August lst to 
November 24th, 1884. 

Special space is reserved for English Exhibitors. 
Applications will be received up to June 15th. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the 
Secretary of the Society of Arts, John Stre.t, Adelphi, 
London, W.C. 

H. TRUEMAN WOOD, 


Secretary to the Society of Arts. 


iad UNIVERSITY, 














MANCHESTER. 
ANNUAL EXAMINATIONS, 

PRELIMINARY, INTERMEDIATE, and FINAL 
EXAMINATIONS for DEGREES in ARTS and 
SCIENCE will be beld at-the OWENS COLLEGE, 
MANCHESTER, in June, COMMENCING on 
MONDAY, the 16th. 

The PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION is OPEN 
to all persons who have matriculated; the other 
Examinations only to those who have attended 
prescribed Courses of Study in a Col'ege of the 
University. 

The ENTRANCE EXAMINATION in Arts (Faculty 
of Medicine) will also be held in June, commencing on 
the 16th. This Examination is open to all who 
propore pursuing medical studie:, on production of a 
certificate from the last instructor, and payment of 
an Entrance Fee of £1. 

The EXAMINATIONS for DEGREES in MEDI- 
CINE and SURGERY will be held in July, com- 
mencing on the 18th. 

MATRICULATION end EXAMINATION FEES 
can be PAID at the OFFICE of the UNIVERSITY 
REGISTRAR (in the Owens College, Manchester) on 
June 10th, 1th, aud 12th, between the hoursof l0a.m. 
and 1pm, or2 p.m. and 4 p.m. 

Further information can be obtainel from the 





Registrar. A. T. BENTLEY, M.A., 
Revistrar. 
LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, 
TIVERTON, DEVON. Founded 1604. 


A FIRST-GRADE CLASSICAL and MODERN 
SCHOOL. 

Head Master—A. L. FRANCIS, M.A. 
(Formerly Fell od of Jesus College, Cambridze.) 
EXCELLENT NEW BUILDINGS for 259 BOYS 

‘ARE NOW OPEN 
The School is a mile distant from t'e Town. Fes 
(inclusive) for Boarders, £55 to £75 a year ; for Day 
arts £12 to £18; Scholarship Endowment, £60) a 


me A Distinctions. —Open Classical Scholarship at 
Balliol Co'leze, First-Class Classical Tripos, &c., 1853, 
Second Wrangler-hip, Smith’s University Prize, Ope n 
and Close Scholarships, Indian Civil Service 
Admission, First-Class Classical Mods., Fellowship, 
&c., 1882. 
ELLINGTON COLLEGE.—tLhere 
will be an ELECTION in OCTOBER, 1884, 
to FIVE OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. Candidates mnst 
be under 14 and over 12 on June lst, 1834.—For 
particulars, app'y to the BURSAR, Weliugton 
College, Wokingham. 
Rt NEEDLEWORK, of all kinds, 
traced and commenced, or finished. Dezigns 
toorder. Price Li-t forwarded on application to Miss 
PASSAVANT, 54 Albion Street, Leeds. 

















ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Head Master—HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A., 
late Sel olar of Clure College, C umbridge. 

Second Mas ter—F. W. Symons, M.A., Fereday 
Fellow of St. John’s College, and formerly Scholar of 
University C: ole, re, Oxford. 

Foreign Lauguages—Rev. C. F. Miller, B.A 

ueipsig Univer rsity, and late Scholar of St. 5 Ree 8 
Hi ull, Osford. 

E. P. Gest, B.A., late Exhibitioner, Trinity 
College, Cambridge; Rev. A. St. John Gray, B.A., 
late Det ny of Magdalen College, Oxford; H. M. Buller, 
B.A., late Scholar of New College, Oxford. 

Masic Master—Percy Godfrey. 

Science Master—Rev. Pelham Ogle, M.A., late 
Scholar of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 

H. Clough, C.M. (Junior Schoo)). 

The objects aimed at in this School are—(1) to give 
to every boy, whatever his ability, proper individual 
attention ; (2) to ensure to every boy the means of 
well-being and well-doing. It is sought to attain 
these ends by providing an unusually large staff of 
able Masters, and by making all the school 
oon and surroundings of every kind as good as 
possible. 

The School is beantifully placed in a most healthy 
situation, in the midst of large, open, and well-kept 
grounds. It bas an excellent school chapel, play- 
gronnd, and cricket-ground, gymnasiun, library, 
carpen er’s workshop, a swimming-bath, laboratory, 
new and airy class- -rooms, good dormitor .e3, and a set 
of studies which for size and comfort are unsarp od 

The modern side is fully organised, and specia 
arranzements are made for teaching a limited 
number of boys French and German colloquially. 

A limited number of Scholarships tenable at the 
School are awarded to deserving boys, the sons of 
gentlemen, who need a:sistance in preparing fur the 
Universities. 

Terms for Boarders—Under thir'een, from £55 to 
sixty-five guineas; above thirteen, from £72 to 
seventy-two guineas, 

Certain conditional advantages are offered to sons 
of Clergymen. For further particulars, apply to the 
HEAD MASTER 
























i OLRA CO LL EG EE, 
Z BODORGAN ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH, 
HIGH-CLASS LADIES’ SCHOOL. 
Principals:—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM, and the 
Misses C H. 
The house is spacious and standsin its own grounds. 
__ Prospectus ses on ap plication, 


HERBORNE SCHOOL— 

SEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least will be 
COMPELED FOR on Jaly 22ud. For farther in- 
formati on apply to the Rev, HEAD MASTER, School 
House, Sherborne. 


Us IVERSITY COLLEGE, 
) LONDON, SCHOOL. 

















The HALF TERM begins JUNE ‘6th. FOUR 
SCHOLAKSHIPS will be competed for early in July. 
—Prospectuses and particulars may ke obt.ined 
from the OFFICE, Gower Street, W.C. 

TALFOURD ELY, M.A., 


Secretary. 
OFFAT 
M 
HYDROPATHIC, 
DUMFRIESSHIRE 








FOR TERMS APPLY TO 
Mr. FARQUHARSON, 


Res “ident Mana; eer and Secretar, v. 





LFRA ACOMBE. —The [LFRACOM BE 

HOTEL, with the beantiful Coast and In and 
tevon. Five aeres of orna 

grounds. = Conrts. 250 Rooms 

a’Lote at separate Tab'es from 6 to 8 p.t0. re 

Sea-water Swiming Bath; also Private Baths.— 

Addre:s, MANAG ER. 











bets TERS and TUTORS. — The 
ly C.U.S.A. is an Association of Cambridge 
Graduates to a means of communication be- 
tween Principals and Graduates seeking Assistant. 
Masterships and Tutorships. —Further particulars 
can be obtained by applying to the Honorary Seere- 
tary, Professor LE ‘WIS, New Museums, Cambridge, 


UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 
Paid-up Capital ... soe aes «“, 500, 000 
Reserve Fund ae £940; 000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3, 000; 000 








LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throu: shout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and f 

TELE {GRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negctiated and sens 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application, 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


DHGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 
Insurances against Loss by Fike and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World, 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


HE COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 
Capital Fully Subscribed... ove eee £2,500,000 








Capital Paid up .. 250,000 

Life Fund in Speci al Trust for Life 
Policyholders exceed ae Ni cou OR 

Other Funds exceed ... +» 1,000,000 


Toran InvEsTED Foxps Upwarps oF Two MILLIons. 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... £1,065, 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.0. 
West-End Oifice—8 Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 


ERILS ABOUND on EVERY SIDE! 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

64 CORNHILL, 
INSURES AGAINST 
ACCIDENTS of all KINDS, ce LAND or WATER, 
AND HA 
THE LARGEST INVE STED CAPITAL, 
THE peer peers INCOME, 
ND PAYs YEARLY 
THE LARGEST “eM )UNT OF COMPENSATION 
of any Accidental Assurance Company. 
CHAIRMAN ... ... Harvie M. Farquuar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Loeal Agents, cr 
West-Eno ‘Orrice—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS ; 
O&8 AT THE 
Heap Orrice—6! CORNHILL, LONDON, E.°, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 














ESTABLISHED 1851. 

IRKBECK BAN K.— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, aud Interest allowed on the 
—_ mum monthly balarces, when not drawn below 
£25, No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Vainables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
de nds, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters oh Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphiet, wit hel pe iculars, on 

application, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


KEEP TROTH. By Walter L. 


BickNELL, M.A. 3 vols. 


The MASTER of ABERFELDIE. 


By James Grant, Author of **The Romance of 
War,” &c. 3 vols, 


The MAN SHE CARED FOR. 


By F. W. Rosinson, Author of ‘‘ Grandmother's 
MMoney,”’ Kc. 3 vols. 


The PITY of IT. By Mrs, M. E. 


SMITH, Author of ‘* Tit for Tat,” &. 3 vols. 
VENUS’ DOVES. By Ida Ash- 
WORTH-TAYLOR. Svol:. [Neat week. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 








Just ready, the Second Edition of 


OSTWICK and HARRISON’S 
OUTLINES of GERMAN LITERATURE, 
Price 10s, carefully Revised and Enlarzed. A New 
Chapter is added on the Decennium 1873-1883, and in 
addition to the Index of 900 Names of Authors, there 
is a Second Index of the Titles of Bo ks and of the 
Topics hand'ed in the body of the work. 
Wirtiaxms and Noreate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and Edinburgh. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS, 
By Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magozine, post free, 
onreceipt of two stumps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 103 yer 100, on applica‘ion to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscr’ptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be vent.—PBankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and (9., 1 Pall Mail 
East, S.W. 


“Dimness of Sight ant Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitab'e Syectacles.” 


SPECTACLES. 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sichts by Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.3., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1a OLD BOND STREET. 

Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D, Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminst»r Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preserva- 
tion of Sight free. 


OUR DOORS FROM 
MESSRS. TATTERSALL’S, 

The WEST-END DEPOT for SPECIALTIES for 
HORSES, CARRIAGES, HARNESS, &c.. 24 and 26 
BROMPTON ROAD, ALBERT GATE, S.W. 

The Nobility, Gentry, and County Families sup- 
plied with all requisites for st ble use. 

Carriages, Horses, Harncs:, Bicycles, and Tricycles 
sold and bonght on commission. 

The Proprietors direct attent' on to the 

REGISTRY DEPARTMENT 

for High-cla:s Men Servants tor the House or Stable 
wanted or requiring employment; also for the Sale 
or Purchase of Horses, Carriages, and Dogs. The 
Fees for this Department are a; folluw, viz. :— 











s. d. 

Entry of Horse for sale or wanted...... 5 0 
a “a 

” Jog ” ” woes @& © 

” Servant wanted ..............0.. 5 0 





Be ~ requiring employment 2 0 
Applications for forms ard all communications to 
be addressed to the Proprictora of 
THE ALBERT GAT MART AND REGISTRY, 
24 and 26 Brompton Road, Albert Gate, S.W. 
FOUR DOORS FROM MESSRS. TATTERSALL’S. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the worid. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and Co., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 











REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 


AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSALINE 


In Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, and 
Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, ard invigora- 
ting to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


OLLOWAY'S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—A frequent cause of gont and rhen- 
matism is the inflammatory state of the bleod, at- 
tended with bid digestion and general debility. A 
few doses of the Pills taken in time are an effectual 
preventive against gout and rheumatism. Anyone 
who has an attack of cither shouid use Holloway’s 
Ointment also, the powerful action of which, com- 
bined with the operation of the Pills, mus‘ infallibly 
effect acure. These Pills act directly on the blood, 
which they purify and improve. Having once sub- 








dued the severity of these diseases, perseverance with 
the Ointment, after fomenting the affected joints 
with warm brine, will speedily rolax all stiffness and 
prevent any permanent contraction. 








PEAR S’ 


SOAP. 


PURE, FRAGRANT, REFRESHING. 


Sir ERASMUS WILSON, late President of the College of Surgeons of 
England, writes :—‘ Pears’ Soap is of the nicest and most careful manufacture, and 
the most refreshing and agreeable of balms fox the skin.” 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 





FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





LIEBIG COMPANY’S 





CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the 
late Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 
having the Liebig Company’s Extract of 
Meat. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liehig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig. 
*,* In use in most households throughout the 
Kingdom, 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 





SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA 


« 


and PE RRINS*‘ 


sa Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 


Oilmen generally. 


HAY FEVER CURED BY 
DUNBAR’ 


BRITISH MEDICAL 
© Excessive Sneezing —Mr. Erskine Stuart advises a 
trial ef Dr. Dunbar’s Alkaram. 
several patients with the best results, and he is 
acquainted with a medical mia who uses it succes-:- 
fully for himself for Hay Fever.” 


OR. 


ALKARAM. 
ALKARAM. 


From the 


IPT Y Tv 
PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 
OF THE 

CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 

SIX PRIZE MEDALS for IRISH 
WHISKY. 
First Prize Meda’, Philadelphia, 1876 ; 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1878; 
First Prize Medal, Sydney, 1879; 
Three Prize Medals, Cork, 1833. 

“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AWD GOOD SPIRIT.’ 
JURORS’ AWARD, PHILADELPHIA CENTEN- 

a NIAL EXHIBITION, 1876. 
“Unquestionably a3 fine a specimen as one could 
wish to see.”—Jurors’ AwarD, Cork Exhibition, 1883. 
This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
B RY ANT ALAND A Y"S 
PATENT 


SAFETY MATCHES. 
ELEVEN PRIZE MEDALS. 








ENTIRELY FREE FROM PHOSPHORUS. 
ARE NOT POISONOUS. 
HARMLESS TO ALL EMPLOYED IN THEIR 
MANUFACTURE. 





PROTECTION TO 


HEALTH. 
BLAIRS GOUT PILLS. 
Tue Great REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is qu'ckly relieved, and 
cured in a few davs, by this celebrated Medicine, 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 1}d and 2s 9d per box. 








Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





S ALKARAM. 


JOURNAL :— 


HAY-FEVER. 
HAY-FEVER,. 


He has used it for 





nn & Co”s OWN SAUCE, 





QGours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 


ane 





| tein D MEATS. Also, 





} nee of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





si URTLESOUP, and JELJY, and other 





 ——e for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


GOLD MEDAL, 
Calcutta Exhibition, 1884. 


RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
* Strictly pure, easily assimilated.’? 
| —W. W. Sroppart, Analyst for Bristol. 
| ——_—__— 
EYLON CHOCOLATE. 
A! Prepared from Cocoa only recently 
coco }eultivated in the Island, and refined 
| suzar, flavoured with Vanilla. 
NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldne=s and the Hair Turning Grey; Cleanses 
from D.ndritf ; Restores when falling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 33 6d, 63, and 11s. 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 








FRY’S 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ VICE VERSA.” 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 6s. 


GIANT’S ROBE. 


By F. ANSTEY, Author of ‘Vice Versa.” 


THE 





Now ready, New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, 21s. 


WALKS IN FLORENCE AND ITS ENVIRONS. 
By SUSAN and JOANNA HORNER. 


A good, straightforward, photographic sort of guide-book, and as such, no doubt, very 
useful,””—The World. 





Will be ready this week, with a Portrait, 8vo, 14s. 
LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF 
HENRY GREVILLE. 


Second Series. Edited by the VISCOUNTESS ENFIELD. 





NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S 


“SELECTIONS.” 
A SELECTION from the POETRY of 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. First Series, crown 8vo, 33 6d ; Second Series, 
crown 8yo, 3s 6d, 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “GEORGE GEITH,”’ &c. 
Ready this day, at ‘all Libraries, in 3 vols. 


BERNA SO VLE. 


By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL, 
Author of “ The Mystery of Palace Gardens,” “ Far Above Rubies,” &c. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 8 New Burlington Street. 





Just publ'shed, demy 8vo, pp. xvi.—612, Price 12s 64, 


WORSHIP IN HEAVEN AND ON 
EARTH: 


RESPONSIVE, CONGREGATIONAL, RE 
MUSICAL, AND BEAUTIFUL) es 


By the Rev. J. G. NORTON, M.A, 


Rector of the Cathedral, Montreal, Canada, Aut 
** Hearty Services,” &, eihieies 


ConTENn1S:—Part I. Principles: the Insti 
Worship (Chaps. I.—IV.)—Part IL. Worship hs 
Heaven (V.—XII.)—Part III. Worship in Heathenism 
niet Gai ie Worship (XXI.~ 

.—Part V. Christian Worsh’p (X} ae 
XXXVII.) 7 





Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth toards, 33 6d, 


A SELECTION FROM THE 


SERMONS 


PREACHED AT HIGH WYCOMBE, GLASBURY. 
AND ST. JAMES’S CHAPEL, CLAPHAM, ” 


By the late Rev. CHARLES BRADLEY, 


Edited, with Memoir, by the Rev. GEORGE I. 
DAVIES, Author of ‘Successful Preachers,” &¢, 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DAKTON, and CO. 
2 Paternoster Buildings, E.C, . 








Sixpence, Monthly. 


EASTWARD-H0O! 
A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


“It is full of spirit, and most of the articles have 
relation to the condition of the poor. It deserves 
success; and the first number, both in respect of 
ability and variety, as well as in respect of the special 
object of the promoters, promises it.’”’—Standard. 


CONTENTS of JUNE NUMBER. 


Aspects or East Lonpon. By Septimus Buss, M.A. 
(Vicar of Shoreditch.) 

A NEw CrvusADE BY PETER THE HERMIT. 

AFAR ON THE Distant Horizon. 

LEAVES FROM AN OLD Note Boor. By G. R. Sims, 

THE Mon oO’ Airuie. By W. G. Wills. 

KILFEATHER’S: a Tale of a Ten-roomed House, By 
G. Manville Fenn, 

Wuat a Bisuor micut Do. By Compton Reade, M.A, 

Jos SANDERSON’S MIND: a Bit of It. By Frederick 
Langbridge. 

Eruics or Economics, 

MODERN QUIXOTES. 

Wootwicu. By James White, M.A., (Head Master 
of the Royal Naval School.) 

Hatcyon Days. By Freeman Wills, M.A. 

Boys anD GIRLS. By a Home Missioner. 

BETHNAL GREEN Museum. By Henry Faweett, M.A. 

MorE ABouT AMUSEMENTS. By Manley Hopkins. 

Hints To Sanitary Associations. By J. A. 
Ashmead. 

Notes anp SuGGeEsTIons. 


By Moritz Kaufmann, 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and 00,, 
2 Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 





THE LONDON LIBRARY, 


‘ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


PrESIDENT.—LORD HOUGHTON. 
Vicr-PresipEnts.—The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., his Grace the LORD ARCHBISHOP of 
DUBLIN, Lord TENNYSON, E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. 
TrustEESs.—LORD HOUGHTON, EARL of CARNARVON, EARL of ROSEBERY, 

Commitrer.—Sir Henry Barkly, K.C.B., F. W. Burton, Esq., Ven. Archdeacon Cheetham, J. C. 
Conybeare, Esq., H. R. Droop, Esq., Rev. E. E. Estcourt, H. W. Freeland, Esq., Sydney Gedge, Esq., 
F. Harrison, Esq., C. M. Kennedy, Esq., C.B., A. Lang, Esq., Rev. Stanley Leathes, D.D., W. Watkiss Lloyd, 
Esq., H. Maxwell Lyte, Esq., St. George Mivart, Esq., James Cotter Morison, Esq., Professor Henry Morley, 
Dr. Munk, Rev. Mark Pattison, F, Pollock, Esq., Rev. Dr. Rigg, @. R. Romanes, Esq., Herbert Spencer, Esq., 
and Leslie Stephen, Esq. 

The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in Various 
Languages. Subscription, £3 a year without Entrance-fee, or £2 with Entrance-fee of £6; 
Life Membership, £26. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town, Members. 
Reading-rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. Catalogue (1875), price 16s; to Members, 
12s. Supplement (1875-80), price 5s; to Members, 4s. Prospectus on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 





KINAHAN’S 
“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


LL 


WHISKY. | The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 








A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFOR D’S 
M A G N E S | A s Grattetienn, uniba, Cateen, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London, 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
JUNE, 1884. No. DCCCXXIV. Price 2s 6d, 
ConTENTS. 
TueE Basy’s GRANDMOTHER.—Part IX. 


New VIeEws OF SHAKESPEARE'S SONNETS: the “ Othor 
Poet ’’ Identified. 


A GLIMPSE OF THE WEST. 
Magpa’s Cow.—Part I. 


TAXATION AND REPRESENTATION UNDER THE NEW 
ReForM BILL. 


On THE ATLANTIC SEABOARD, 
Tue VoTES OF CENSURE. 


A Voicr FROM THF EAST ON ORIENTAL QUESTIONS. 
[ConsTANTINOPLE]. Letter to the Editor, 


InDEx, 


Wiit1am Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 





onthly, price Half-a-Crowr. 


M 
le CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


ConTENTS FOR JUNE. 
Tue Sins OF LEaisLators—II. By Herbert Spencer. 
THe HIsTORICAL ASSUMPTIONS OF THE CHURCH 
Courts Commission. By Edwin Hatch, D.D. 
LONDON CENTRALISED. By Edwin Chadwick, C.B. 
Tax Poor Man’s GosPeL. By Richard Heath. 
A RuaYME FOR THE TimEs. By Emily Pfeiffer. 
An IpEAL UNIVERSITY. By James Bryce, M.P. 
Tue Princess Avicn’s LeTrers. By Mary Gladstone. 
THE SITUATION OF GENERAL GORDON : a Conversation. 
ConTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN SwITZERLAND. 
By C. Séerétan. 
ConTEMPORARY RECORDS :— 
I, Apologetic Theology. By Prebendary Row 
II. Classical Philology. By Professor Mahaffy. 
III. General Literature. 
IsBrsTer and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgste Hill, E.C. 
HE TOPS of the MOUNTAINS. 
Genesis viii. 5. Price 3s 6d. 
Remrneron and Co., 18 Henrietta Strcet, Covent 
Garden. 
New Edition, now ready, price 1s; by post, 1s 1d. 
7 woe. SUFFRAGE. 
Reasons for Opposing It. By Vice-Admiral 
Maxsx, 
Wittuam Riveway, 169 Piccadilly, London, We 
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NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





This day is published. 


LUCIA, HUGH, and ANOTHER. 


By Mis. J. H. NEEDELL, 
Author of 
“JULIAN KARSLAKE’S SECRET.” 
3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d, 


LANCELOT WARD, M.P. A Love 
Story. By Georce Temrie, In 1 vol. crown 
8vo. [In a few days. 


NEW NOVEL by ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
An OLD MAN’S LOVE. By Anthony 


TROLLOPE. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s, 

«Jt is more original in design and donnée, not only 
than ‘The Land Leaguers,’ but than any of its author's 
more recent works......The book is not an unfitting 
finale to an almost unparalleled series of works in 
fiction......Indeed, the whole little story, as Captain 
Clutterbuck would say, goes trippingly off.” —Saturday 
Review. 


CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR NOVELS. 
Seventh Edition. 

ALTIORA PETO. By Laurence 
OumPHANT. Illu-trated. New and Cheaper Edi- 
tion. Complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 

“ Brilliant and delightfui...... The book is one which 
every one will read and greatly admire...... It contains 
enough to equip a score of ordinary novelists for the 
production of a score of extraordinary novels,”’— 
Atheneum, 


PICCADILLY: a Fragment of Con- 
temporary Biography. With 8 Illustrations 
by Richard Doyle. Fifth Edition, crown 8vo, 

. An Edition in boards, 2s 6d. 


The REVOLT of MAN. By Walter 
Besant. Seventh Edition, crown 8vo, 33 6d. 
“The anonymous author of the satiri¢al romance 
before us has achieved a very remarkable success...... 
The book, as a whole, ought to be read by everybody 
who has the wit to appreciate it, with a great deal of 
pleasure and amusement.”—Suturday Review. 


TRIVIAL LIFE and MIS- 
FORTUNE. By “A P:atn Woman.” New 
Edition, crown 8vo, 6°. 

“The story of ‘ My Trivial Life’ is a genuine book, 
and may indeed be esteemed for one of the bitterest 
and cleverest novels produced of late years......We 
can recall few books of rec nt years in which there is 
such an intensity of life, such a passionate outpouring 
of experience.” —Saturday Review. 


TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. By 
L. B. Watrorp, Author of “ Mr. Smith: a Part 
of his Life,’’ ‘‘ Cousins,” &c, Third Edition, 
crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Is delightful ; it sparkles with gaiety; it is very 
original and very natural.’’— Atheneum, 


Mr. SMITH: a Part of his Life. 
Stereotype Edition, 33 6d. 


COUSINS. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 
BEGGAR MY NEIGHBOUR. A Novel. 


By E. D. Gerarp, Author of “Reata.”” New 
and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol., price 6s. 


REATA: What'sina Name? By the 


Same. New Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


TRASEADEN HALL. ‘‘ When George 
the Third was King.’”? By Major-General W. G. 
Hamtey, Author of “Guilty, or Not Guilty ?’’ 
one House of Lys.’”” Second Edition, crown 

vO, 63. 


GUILTY, or NOT GUILTY? By the 


Same. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 33 6d, 


BUSH LIFE in QUEENSLAND. By 


A.C. Grant. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DOUBLES and QUITS. 
tenant-Colonel L. W. M. 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 63. 


FAIR toSEE. BytheSame. Eighth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 63. 


MINE is THINE. By the Same. 


Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 63. 


The MAID of SKER. By R. D. 


BiacxmoreE. Ninth Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


DIARY of a LATE PHYSICIAN. By 


SaMvUEL WARREN, Q.C. Crown Svo, 3s 6d. 


TEN THOUSAND a YEAR. By the 


Same. Crown 8vo, 5s. 





By Lieu- 


LockHarT. New 


CHEAP RAILWAY READING. 
TALES from ‘“‘BLACKWOOD.” New 


Series. In Twenty-four Shilling Parts, each com- 
_ in itself; or in 12 vols., handsomely bound 
n cloth, 30s, First Series, 12 vols, Paper Cover, 
12s; or handsomely bound in cloth, 18s. 
FIRST SERIES, 12 vols., cloth, 183; or handsomely 
bound in half-calf, 30s, 


WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
EDINBURGH and LONDON, 








WILLIAMS AND NORGATE’S LIST. 


METAPHYSICA NOVA et VETUSTA. 


A Return to Dualism. By Scorus NovanrTicvus. 
200 pp., 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


The OBJECTIVITY of TRUTH. By 
GeorGeE J. Stoxes, B.A., Senior Moderator and 
Gold Medallist Trinity College, Dublin, late 
Hibbert Travelling Scholar. Published by the 
Hibbert Trustees. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 





PHYSICAL METEMPIRIC. By the 


late ALFRED Barratr. With a Portrait, 8vo, 
cloth, price 10s 6d, 


By the Same Author. 


PHYSICAL ETHICS; or, the Science 
of Action. 8vo, cloth, 12s, 


The DEVELOPMENT from KANT to 
HEGEL, with Chapters on the Philosophy of 
Religion. By ANDREW SETH; Assistant to the 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysics, Edinburgh 
University. Published by the Hibbert Trustees. 
8vo, cloth, 5s. 


KANTIAN ETHICS and the ETHICS 
of EVOLUTION. A Critical Study. By J. 
Govutp Scnurmayn, M.A., D.Se., Professor of 
Logic and Metaphysics in Acadia College, Nova 
Scotia. Published by the Hibbert Trustees. 8vo, 
cloth, price 5s, 


SPINOZA. Four Essays. By 
Professors J. LAND, Kuno FiscHer, and Van 
VioTeN, and Ernest RENAN. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Professor W. Knicut, of St. 
Andrews. 8vo, cloth, price 53, 


The NEW ATLANTIS; or, Ideals 


Old and New. Emanating from the Masters of 
Man belonging to the Great Races, who conducted 
the past course of the Civilisation, Culture, and 
Education of Humanity. By a DiscrPLE oF 
Buckie. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d, 


MR. HERBERT SPENCER’S WORKS. 
THE DOCTRINE OF EVOLUTION. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES. Fourth Edition. 16s, 

PRINCIPLES of BIOLOGY. 2 vols., 34s, 


PRINCIPLES of PSYCHOLOGY. Third Edition. 
2 vols., 36s, 


PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY. Vol. I., 21s, 
CEREMONIAL INSTITUTIONS. 7s, 
POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS, 12s, 
The DATA of ETHICS. 8s. 
OrHeR Works. 
The Sy + ul of SOCIOLOGY. Ninth Edition, 8vo, 


EDUCATION. 6s. 

— Thesame. Cheap Edition. 2s 6d. 
ESSAYS. 2vols. New Edition. 16s. 
ESSAYS (Third Series). 8s. 





ALSO MR. SPENCER'S 
DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY. Com- 


piled and Abstracted by Prof. Duncan, Dr. 
ScHepria, and Mr. Coutrgr. Folio boards. 
1, English, 18s. 2, Ancient American Races, 16s. 
3. Lowest Haces, Negritos, Polynesians, 18s. 
4. African Races, 163. 5. Asiatic Races, 18s. 
6. American Races, 183. 7. Hebrews and 
Phoenicians, 21s. §&. French Civilisation, 30s. 

A detailed List of Mr. Spencer’s Works may be hadon 

application, 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
14 HENRIETTA STREET, Covent Garden, London ; 
and 20 SOUTH FREDERICK STRERT, Edinburgh. 





This day is published, price 2s 6d. 
SOME REMARKS ON 
BISHOP LIGHTFOOT’S 
DISSERTATION 


oN 
THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. 
Also, 
PROSPECTS OF RECONCILIATION BETWEEN 
PRESBYTERY AND EPISCOPACY. 


By CHARLES WORDSWORTH, D.D., D.C.L., 
Bishop of S, Andrews, &c., and Fellow of Winchester 
College. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 








EST FRONT, MUNSTER 

CATHEDRAL.—See the BUILDER of this 
week (price 4d; by post, 44d; Annual Subscription, 
193). Also Quaint Corners of Cambridge ; Apartment 
House, Berlin; Carved Casket, British Museum— 
Open Space about Buildings—The Meissonier Exhibi- 
tion, Paris—The Metropolitan Board of Works and 
the London Theatres, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and 
all Newsmen, 








WORKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 


The PRIVATE LIFE of MARIE 
ANTOINETTE, QUEEN of FRANCE and 
NAVARRE. With Sketches and Anecdotes of 
the Courts of Louis XIV., XV., and XVI. By 
JEANNE Louise Henriette Campan, First 
Lady in Waiting to the Queen. An Entirely New 
and Revised Edition, with Additional Notes. In 
2 vols. demy 8vo, embellished with 16 fine Illus- 
trations on Steel, 30s. 


The HISTORY of the GREAT 
FRENCH REVOLUTION, from 1789-1801. By 
ADOLPHE TuHIERS. Translated by FREDERICK 
SHOBERL. With 41 fine Engravings and Portraits 
of the most Eminent Personages engaged in the 
Revolution, engraved by W. Greatbach. In 5 
vols. demy 8vo, 363. 

“*Unquestionably tke best history of the French 

Revolution."—Sun, 


DEAN HOOK: his Life and Letters. 
Edited by the Rev. W. R. W. Strruens, Vicar 
of Woolbeding, Author of “Life of St. John 
Chrysostom,” &c. The Popular Edition, in 1 
vol. crown 8vo, with Index and Portraits, 6s. 


The LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS 
of CANTERBURY, from St. Augustine to Juxon. 
By the late Very Rev. WaLTER FarquHar Hook, 
D.D., Dean of Chichester. In demy Svo. Sold 
separately as follows :—Vol. I., 15s; Vol. IL., 15s; 
Vols. III. and IV., 30s; Vol. V., 15s; Vols. VI. 
and VIL., 303; Vol. VIIL., 153; Vol. IX , 153; Vol. 
X, 15s; Vol. XI, 153. 
** The most impartial, the most instructive, and the 
most interesting of histories,”—Athenzum. 


LETTERS toa FRIEND. By the 
Late Connop TurrLwaLL, D.D., Bishop of St. 
David’s, and edited by the late Dean STantey. 
A New and much Enlarged Edition, In 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, with Portrait, 63. 

** One of the most interesting collections of letters 
in the English language.’’—St. James's Gazette, 


ESSAYS: Classical and Theo- 
logical. By the late Connor TurrtwaLt, D.D., 
Bishop of St. David’s. Edited by the Rev. Canon 
PeRowNeE. In demy 8vo, 15s, 


The HISTORY of ROME, from the 
Earliest Times to the Period of its Decline. By 
Prof. THEvpOR Momsen. Trans!ated (with the 
Author’s sanction and Additions) by the Rev. 
P. W. Dickson. With an Introduction by Dr, 


SCHMITZ. 

The POPULAR EDITION, in 4 vols. crown 8yo, 
£2 6s 6d ; or sold separately, Vols. 1 and 2, 21s; Vol. 3, 
103 6d ; Vol. 4, with Index, 15s. 

Also a LIBRARY EDITION, in 4 vols, demy 8vo, 
75s. These Volumes are not sold separately. 


The HISTORY of GREECE, from 
the Earliest Time down to 337 B.C. From the 
German of Dr. Ernst Curtivs, Rector of the 
University of Berlin, by A.W. Warp, M.A. In5 
vols. demy 8vo, with Index, 903; or each Volame 
separately, price 18s. 


The HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. 
From the German of Prof. Max Duncker. By 
EvELYN Apnort, M.A., LL.D., of Balliol College, 
Oxford. In6 vols. demy 8vo. Each Volume can 
be obtained separately, price 21s. 


The HISTORY of GREECE, from 
the Earliest Times to the Overthrow of the 
Persians at Salamis and Platwa, From the 
German of Prof. Max Duncker. By 8S. F. 
ALLEYNE. In demy 8vo. (Uniform in size with 
“The History of Antiquity.”) Vol. I. is now 


ready, price 153, 
A HISTORY of ROMAN 
CLASSICAL LITERATURE, By Prof. Browne, 


In 1 vol. 8vo, 9s. 


The NAVAL HISTORY of GREAT 
BRITAIN, f:om the Declaration of War b 
France in 1793 to the Accession of George 1v. 
By WILLIAM James. With a Continuation of the 
History down to the Battle of Navarino. B 
Captain CHamrieR. 6 vols. crown 8vo, with 
Portraits, 36s. 


The FIFTEEN DECISIVE 
BATTLES of the WORLD, from Marathon to 
Waterloo. By Sir Epwarp Oreasy, late Chief 
Justice ef Ceylon. Twenty-ninth Kdition, with 
Plans, crown 8vo, 6s. 

Also a LIBRARY EDITION, in 8vo, with Plans, 
price 103 6d. 


A SPECIAL EDITION of JANE 
AUSTEN’S NOVELS (the Steventon Edition). 
In 6 vols. large crown 8vo, 63:, Sold in sets only. 


A NEW EDITION of MISS 
FERRIER’S NOVELS. (The Edinburgh Edi- 
tion.) In 6 vols. small crown 8vo, the set, 30s 
(originally published at 21s); or separately as 
under :— 

MARRIAGE. 2 vuls., 103. 
The INHERITANCE. 2 vwols., 103, 
DESTINY. 2 vols., 102. 

«* Edgeworth, Ferrier, Austen, have all given por- 
traits of real society far superior to anything man, 
vain man, has produced of the like nature,’’—Str 
Walter Scott. 

The WORKS of THOMAS LOVE 
PEACOCK. The Collected Edition, including his 
Novels, Fugitive Pieces, Poems, Criticisms, &. 
Edited by Sir Henry Cork, K.C.B. With Preface 
by Lord Houghton, and a B ographical Sketch by 
his Granddaughter. In 3 vols. crown 8vo, with 
Portrait, 3ls 6d. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 
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GEORGE BELL AND 
NEW BOOKS. 


SON’S 





5 vols. demy 8vo, £3. (Also a Large-paper Edition, with P'ates on India paper, 
104 Copies only printed, of which few now remain, 5 vols, imperial Svo, £10 10s, 


BOSWELL‘S LIFE of JOHNSON (Including the 
j ood in the Hebrides and Johnsoniana). New Edition, with Notes and 
ppendices. By Rev. A. Napier, Trinity College, Cambridge, Vicar of 
fam, Editor of the Cambridge Edition of the Theological Works of 
cee With 48 Steel Engraving:. 

**Many good men have dealt with Bosweil, but Mr. Napier has excelled them 
all......His edition of Boswell’s immortal book, in fact, is far the best in existence.’’ 
—Atheneum. 

“It is an edition to revel over for its luxuriousness, what with its superb paper, 
its lordly margins, its large and clear type, its admirable engravings, and its 
excellent binding...... Croker as on annotator was the butt of a good deal of 
sarcasm, and Mr. N Vapier has done wisely in discarding many of his notes. Those 
which remain are only those which throw real light upon the work. But such 
service as this is not the only one rendered by the present editor, nor is it the 
most important. He has put together in a most readable form, as appendices, 
&c., a vast mass of information about Johnson and bis friends, w hich was either 
not accessible before, or accessible only to the uninitiated reader ‘after an infinity of 
trouble.”—Times. 

1 vol. imperial 8vo, £1 11s 6:1, 

A DICTIONARY of ARTISTS who have 
EXHIBITED PICTURES in the PRINCIPAL LONDON EXHIBITIONS of 
OIL PAINTINGS from 1760 to 1880. Compiled by ALGeRNOoN GRAVES. 

This volume contains a list of about 16,000 artists, giving their place of 
residence, special class of art, the dates, exhibitions, and number of works 
exhibited. 

** Singularly compact in form and easy of reference, which will be of great use 
4 those whose business or pleasure leads them to be curions in such matters.”’— 

‘imes. 

Demy 8vo, with 63 Illustrations, 10s 6d. 

WOOD ENGRAVING: a Manual of Instruction. 
By W. J. Linton, Author of “ A History of Wood Engraving in America.” 

“A book which should be in the hands of every engraver and every engraver’s 
apprentice on both sides of the Atlantic ; a book which maintains in no hesitating 
terms what is certainly right, at a time when the whole tendency of those for 
sae it is written is as certainly wrong; a book to be studied.”"—St. James’s 

azette, 


New ldition, thoroughly revisel and greatly enlarged. 
BRYAN’S DICTIONARY of PAINTERS and 
ENGRAVERS, Edited by R. E. Graves, of the British Museum, Imperial 
8vo, in Monthly Parts, 5s each. Part IV., ready. 


1 vol. royal 8vo, £1 11s 6d. 

ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL: the Admission Registers, 
from 1748 to 1876. Edited, with Biographical Notices and Notes on the 
Earlier Masters and Scholars of the School, from the time of its Foundation. 
By Rev. R. B. GARDINER, M.A., Fourth Master. With an Appendix contain- 
ing the Foundation Decds of the €chool, with the Names of Prizemen and 
Exhibitioners, &c. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, ready next week. 

‘The MEMOIRS of HEINRICH HEINE, and some 
newly discovered Fragments of his Writings. Translated, with an [utroduc- 
_ Essay, by Dr. THomas W. Evans, Commander of the "Legion of Honour, 

C. 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
NOTES and ESSAYS on SHAKESPEARE. By John 
W. Hates, M A., Professor of English Literature in King’s College, London, 
late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 


Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. : 
BROWNING’S STRATFORD. With Notes and 
Preface by Emity Hickey, Author of ‘‘ A Sculptor, and other Poems,” and 
an Introduction by Samvet R. Garprner, LL D., Professor of Modern 
History, King’s College, London. 


Demy 8vo, 15s, Fourth Edition, revised and partly rewritten. 
PRECIOUS STONES and GEMS, their History and 
Distinguishing Characteristics. By Epwin W. SrREETER, F.R.G.S., M.A.I., 
Gold Medall'st of the Royal Order of Frederic, Author of ‘*‘ The Great Diamonds 
of the World,” “Gold,” & 


In Bohn’s Library binding, or fancy cloth, 3s 6d. 


COLERIDGE’S AIDS to REFLECTION: Confes- 


sions of an Inquiring Spirit ; and Essays on Faith and the Common Prayer- 
book, New Edition, revi ised. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 
REVELATION RECONSIDERED. The Apocalypse 
Explained on a New Principle. By Wriu1am Ewina, M.A., Lincoln College, 
Oxon; Rector of North Pickenham, Norfolk. 


(Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO.] 


In Bohn’s Library binding or fancy cloth. 
GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. A New Edition, containing 


Pieces hitherto uncollected, and a Life of the Author, with Notes from varions 
sources. By J. W. M. Gras. 4 Vols. Vol.I., Life, Vicar ot Wakefield, Essays, 
and Letters. Vol II., Poems, Plays, Bee, Cock Lane Ghost. 33 6d each. 


In Bohn’s Library binding or fancy cloth, 33 61. 
GOETHE’S EARLY and MISCELLANEOUS 
LETTERS, including Letters to his Mother, with Notes and a Short a 
graphy. By E DWARD BELL, M.A., Editor of ** Wilhelm Meister’s Travels,” 
Catalogues on application post- -free to any part of the World. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES, containing STANDARD 
WORKS of EUROPEAN LITERATURE on 


HISTORY. SCIENCE. 
BIOGRAPHY, PHILOSOPHY. 
TOPOGRAPHY. NATURAL HISTORY, 
ARCH AOLOGY. POETRY. 
THEOLOGY. ART. 
ANTIQUITIES. FICTION. 

With Books of Reference, comprising in all Translations from the 
FRENCH DANISH. 
GERMAN ICKLANDIC. 
ITALIAN. ANGLO-SAXON, 
SPANISH. LATIN, 
PORTUGUESE, and 
SWEDISH. GREEK. 





Price 3s 6d or 5s per volume (with exceptions). 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. | 





DEDICATED, BY SPECIAL PERMISSION, TO HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN. 


Just published, in small 4to, with Portrait and 12 Engravings from 
Leitch’s Drawings, cloth, 103 6d. 


A MEMOIR 


OF THE LATE 


WILLIAM L. LEITO, 


VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER-COLOURS. 


By A. MACGEORGE, 


Author of * Old Glasgow,” &c. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 





This day is published, 8vo, 128 pp., price 5s. 


’ 
ON MR. SPENCER’S DATA OF ETHICS. 
By MALCOLM GUTHRIE, 
Author of ‘On Mr. Spencer’s Formula of Evolution,’’ and 
‘On Mr. Spencer’s Unification of Knowledge,” 
This Volume is the completion of a critical examination of Mr. Spencer’s works 
regarded as a completed system of cosmical explanation. The whole series is to 
be taken as a student’s examination of the logical construction of Mr. Spencer’s 


——- system and determination of the dependence and relations of the 
parts. 


London: THE MODERN PRESS, 13 and 14 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





The SCIENTIFIC RESULTS of the VOYAGE of H.M.S. ‘CHALLENGER.’ 


Now ready, PHYSICS and CHEMISTRY, Vol. I., with numerous Charts and 
—e in Lithography and Chromolithography, in royal 4to, price 
21s, cloth. 


EPORT on the SCIENTIFIC RESULTS of the VOYAGE 

of H.M.S. ‘CHALLENGER’ during the years 1873-1876, under the com- 

mand of Captain G. 8. Nares, R.N., F.R.S., and Captain F. T. Thomson, R.N, 

Prepared under the super intendence of the late Sir U. W. THOMSON, F.R.S,, and 
now of JoHN Murray, F.R.S.E., one of the Naturalists of the Expedition. 


*,* This Volume may also be had in three separate sections, forming Parts 
XXVL to XXVIII. of the entire work, as below :— 


XXVI. REPORT on RESEARCHES into the COMPOSITION of OCEAN 
WATER. By Profe:sor W. Dirrmarr, F,.R.S. Price 93 6d, 


XXVII. REPORT on the SPECIFIC GRAVITY of SAMPLES of OCEAN 
WATER. By J. T. Bucuanan, M.A., F.R.S.E. Price 3s 6d. 


XXVIII. REPORT on the DEEP-SEA TEMPERATURE of OCEAN 
WATER. Taken by the Officers of the Expedition. Price 8s 6d, 


Printed for H.M. Stationery Office: published by Order of H.M. Government ; 
sold by Lonemans and Co., JoHN Murray, MACMILLAN and Co., SIMPKIN and 
Co., TRUBNER and Co., E. SranForp, J.D. Porrer, and Kegan Pav. and Co., 
London ; A, and C. BLACK, and Dovetas and Fou.is, Edinburgh ; and by THomu 
and Co., and Hopaes, Fiea@is, and Uo., Dublin. 





OSSALL SCHOOL. — ELEVEN ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be COMPETED for, JULY Ist. Value from 70 
Guineas (covering School fees) to £20, Limit of age, Juniors, 14}; Seniors, 15} 
and 16}. Candidates may be Examined at Oxford or Rossall, as ’ preferred, in 
Classics or Mathematics.—Apply to Reverend the HEAD MASTER, Rossall 
School, Fleetwood. 





“SPECTATOR.” 


| teat CASES for the 
for N DIN @ 


Price 2s 6d each. 
OC A S E §8 BI 
Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 








“The SPECTATOR can te ry on Sunday mornings at Mr. EK. 
Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 





> 








’ To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 








It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications wpon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Epiror, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 
Yearly. pens. Quarterly. 


rly. 
a wee é 4 SiO FS 
Including ostago to any ‘of the “Australasian 
Colenion, America, France,Germany .. 110 6...... 0 15 S...i0 °¢ & 
smnaiitir postage to India, China, &c. ... ans, Wedd. Discus 016 8...... 08 2 


Including postage to any Part of the United 
Kingdom .. 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Outsipe Paar, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
age . ...£10 10 0; Narrow Column..... 
Half-Page Risisnte me Be Half-Column ... 
Quarter-Page .......eeseseerrsroes 212 6{| Quarter-Column.., 
Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional 
Displayed Advertisements acvording to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 


Pa: soecessoecesees 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO.’S LIST. 





crown 8r0, choicely printed on hand-made paper, with Portrait in eau forte, 
= a Painting by Wiliam Hilton, R.A., in the National Portrait Gallery, 
parchment, 12s; vellum, lds. 


The POETICAL WORKS of JOHN KEATS. Edited by 
WitiiaM T. ARNOLD. $ : . - : 

« There is an able introduction, in which the literary influences which acted upon 
Keats have becn carefully examined...... The frontispiece is a finely etched portrait 
of the poet. The yolume is in every way worthy of its subject.”—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

Next week, limp parchment antique, or cloth, 6s; vellum, 7s 6d. 
MILTON’S PROSE WRITINGS. Selected, with an 


Introductory Eszay, by Ernest MYERS. (THE ParcHMEntT Lisrary, 
Next weck, Vol IL., in 2 parts, cloth 303, 


DURUY'S HISTORY of ROME and the ROMAN PEOPLE. 


Edited by Professor Manarry, With nearly 3,000 Illustrations. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 1s. 


WHAT TO DO and HOW TO DO IT. A Manual of the 
Law Affecting the Housing and Sanitary Condition of Londoners, with 
Special Reference to the Dwellings of the Poor, Issued hy the Sanitary 
Laws Enforcement Society. 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


MY DUCATS and MY DAUGHTER. A New Novel. 3 
yo's. crown 8yvo, cloth, 5ls 61. 

“ 4 pook of much higher quality than the ordinary novel of the season. It is 
written in clear, flowing, idiomatic English; the plot, without being trite and 
commonplace, is consistent and probable.”—Academy. 

“A very clever book."—Gueardian. 








Demy 8vo, cloth, lis. 


The MYSTERY of the UNIVERSE: Our Common Faith. 
By the Rev. J. W. Reynoups, Author of “* The Supernatural in Nature ” and 
“The Mystery of Miracles.” 


2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 21s, 


ESSAYS on the PHILOSOPHY of THEISM. By the late 


WILLIAM GEORGE WarD, Pi.D, Edited, with an Introduction, by WILFRID 


ARD. 

“What makes these essays of Dr. Ward so very valuable, and, indeed, sc 
unique, was the remarkable robustness of Dr. Ward as a metaphysician...... Mr. 
Wilfrid Ward has done a very great service to philosophy by republishing these 
remarkable essays, which are destined, we believe, to take their place among the 
landmarks of English philosophy and psychology.”—Spectator, 

“There was no writer more keen, subtle, and fair-minded among the critics in 
that eminent Roman Catholic Review, and there were few men more able an 
vigorous among the contemporary theological writers on philozophy.”’—Scotsman, 





Crown Svo, cloth, 103 6d. 


BIBLE FOLK-LORE: a Study in Comparative Mythology. 
By the Author of ‘* Rabbi Jeshua,”” 

“The work is evidently the production of a practised writer...... It is 2 book 
valuable as well as interesting, which cannot fail to suggest many profitable and 
charitable reflections to all who can rejoice in the be‘icf that truth is one though 
the forms of its ex; ressions may vary, and that there are heights and simplicities 
of thought on which all the great religions agree.”’—Scotsman, 





Crown 8yo, cloth, 6s. 


FREE THOUGHT and TRUE THOUGHT. A Contribution 


to an Existing Argument. By F. ReGrnatp StatuHam, Author of ** From 
Old to New,” “Sccial Growths of the Nineteenth Century,” ée. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 14s, 


BOLINGBROKE: a Political Study and Criticism. By 
Rospert Harrop. 

“The book deserves and should obtain a favoarab'’e reception. It has the 
great merit of not being commonplace ; and it shows more i:sight into the 
character of the period and the principles and motive: by which Bolingbroke 
himself was actuated than most of the works upon the sume subject with whic) 
we are acquainted,”’—St. James’s Gazette, 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 
BODY and WILL: Being an Essay concerning Will in its 


Metaphysical, Physiological, and Pathological Aspects. By Henry 
Mavupstry, M.D. 

When a writer of Dr. Mandsley’s large experience in the pathology of mind 
publishes a book upon such a subject as Body aud Will, we expect to find much 
that is interesting; and in this respect Dr. Maudsiey’s new bock dves not 
disappoint us.”’— Westminster Review. 


Crown 8vo, paper covers, 1s. 


DEATH and DISEASE BEHIND the COUNTER. By 
Tuomas SutTHERs?, Barr'ster-at-Law, President of the Shop-Hours Labour 
League. 

Small crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


In SUNNY SWITZERLAND. A Story of Six Weeks. By 
ROWLAND GREY, 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

FAIR ITALY: The Rivieraand Monte Carlo. Comprising 
a Tour through North and South Italy and Scily, with a short acconnt of 
Malta. By W. Cope Devereux, R.N., F.RG.S, Author of *‘A Cruise in 
the ‘Gordon’ in the Suppression of the Slave Trae.” 

“ The author makes no pretensious to an ambitious literary style, bunt he writes 
paaty about things that interest the public generally. Ind-e', he seems to 
ave quite a remarkable knack of hitting upon the right subject.”—Graphic. 





Crewn 8vo, with Frontispiece and Map, cloth, 6:. 


LIFE on the LAGOONS. By Horatio F. Brown. 


_ “It is not easy to say anything new avout Venice ; but this is what Mr. Brown, 
in his sketches of life on the lagoons, has succeeded in doing...... He has lived in 
Venice for five years, and has spent a large part of his time in boating......The 
result of these tive years on the lagoons isa series of c'iapters, with just enough 
thread of connection between them, giving a great des] of carious and interesting 
information which is not to be found elsewhe:e, and will ke very weleome to every 
traveller.”—Pail Mall Gazetiec, 


Feap. 4to, cloth, 7s. 


The SCHEME of EPICURUS. A Rendering into English 


Verse of the Unfinished Poem of Lucretius e1.title! ‘* be Reram Natura” 
(The Nature of Things). By T. C. Barine, M.A., M.P. 


Small crown 8yo, cloth, 3s 61. 


ILARIA ; and other Poems. By Ernie S. W. Jobnson. 


“This littie book shows considerable feeling for beauty in external uature.”’— 
Academy, 


London: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 








MESSRS. LONGMANS?’ 


PUBLICATIONS. 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, for JUNE. 


Price 6d, 
ConTENTS, 
Jack’s CourTsHIP: A Saitor’s Yarn OF LOvE AND SHIPWRECK. 
W. Clark Russell. Chaps. 23-25. 
Cricket Gossip. By Andrew Lang. 
A ReMARKABLE Irtsu Tria, By J. O’ Donoghue. 
Suvur Our. By F. Anstey, Author of ‘‘ Vice Versa,”” 
“A Fusu at Last.’”’ By the Rev. M. G. Watkin: 
THE EsTIENNES OF Paris. By F. St. John Thackeray. 
An Ancient Lake Bottom. By Grant Allen. (With a Map.) 
Mapam. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chaps, 26-30, 


DISSOLVING VIEWS: a Novel. 


ANDREW Lane. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 14s. 


PETLAND REVISITED. By the Rev. J. 


G. Woop, M.A., F.L.S., Author of “ Homes without Hands,” &e. With 4 
Full-page Illustrations and 29 Woodcuts iu the Text. engraved by G. Pearson, 


from Drawings by Miss Margery May. Crown Svo, 7: Ud. 


OUR SEAMARKS: a Plain Account of the 


Lighthouses, Lightships, Beacons, Buoys, and Fog-Signals maintained on our 
Coasts for the Guidance of Marincrs. By E. Price Epwarps. With a Map 
showing the Ranges of the prine pal Lighthouses on the Ceasts of the British 
Isles, 8 Full-page Wood Engraving:, aud 36 Woodeuts, Crown 8yo0, 8s 6d. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession 


of James the First to the Gutbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1642. By S. R. 
GarpinER, LL.D., Hon. Student of Ch. Ch., Oxford, Prof. of Mod. Hist. in 
King’s Coll., London. Cabinet Edition, thoroughly revised, now complete in 
10 vols., crown 8yvo, price 63 each. 


By 





By Mrs. 


*,* Vol. X., 1641-1642, contains a GENERAL INDEX to the Ten Volumes. 


PRACTICAL ESSAYS. By Alexander Bain, 


LL D., Emeritus Prof. of Logic in the Univ. of Aberdeen. Crown Svo, 43 6d. 


RANCH NOTES in KANSAS, COLORADO, 


the INDIAN TERRITORY, and NORTHERN TEXAS. By RecinaLtp 
ALDRIDGE, With 4 Illustrations engraved on Wood. Crown 8vo, 53. 


PRAIRIE PICTURES, LILITH, and other 


Poems. By JouN Cameron Grant, Author of “Songs from the Suany 
South,’ &. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


FROMGRAVE toGAY. By H.Cholmondeley- 


PENNELL, Author of “ Puck on Pegasus,” ‘* Modern Babylon,” &. Priated 
in old-cut type, on hand-made paper, with a Portrait aud Autograph of the 
Author. Feap. 8vo, 63. 


Lord MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT 


ROME, with Ivry and the Armada. Illustrated by George Scharf, Price 6d, 
sewed, or Is cloth. 


Lord MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT 


ROME; with Ivry and the Armada. New Edition, with Explanatory Notes, 
Feap. 8vo, 1s sewed, 1s 6d cloth, or 2s 6d cloth extra, with gilt edges. 


The BEACONSFIELD BIRTHDAY BOOK: 


Selected from the Writings and Speeches of the Right Hon. the Earl of 
LBerconsfield, K.G. With 2 Portraits and 11 Views of Hugienden Manor and 
its Surroundings. 18mo, 23 6d cloth, or 4s 6d bound, 


PLEASANT WAYS in SCIENCE. 


Ricnarp A. Proctor, BA., Cantab, 
tious, crown 8vo, 6s. 


MYTHS and MARVELS of ASTRONOMY. 


By the same Author. New Edition, with numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 


By 


New Edition, with numerous Illustra- 





Gs. 

A SHORT TEXT-BOOK of INORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY. By Dr. Hermann Ko use, Prof. of Chemistry in the Univ. 
of Le ‘Transiated and edited from the Second German Edition by T. 8. 


Hicumripan, Ph.D., B.Se. (Lor d.), Prof. of Chemistry azd Physics in the 
Univ. Coil. of Wales. With a Co‘oared Table of Spectra and 66 Woodcuts, 
crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


NINETEEN 


ENGLAND: a History. 


CENTURIES of DRINK in 


By Ricuarp Vary Frenca, D.C.L, LL.D. 
F.S.A., Rector of Lianmartin and Rural Dean, Crown Svo, 10s 6i, 


The HEALTH of the SENSES. By H. 


MacnavuGuTon Jones, M.D., F.R.C.S.1., and E., &c., Examiner in Obstetrics, 
Koyal Uniyersity of Ireland. Crown 8vo, with 60 Woodcuts, 33 64, 


The late Dr. CHARLES MURCHISON’S 


TREATISE on the CONTINUED FEVERS of GREAT BRITAIN. Third 
Edition. Ke-edited by W. Caytry, M.D., &., Physician to the Middlesex 
Hospital and the London Fever Hospital. With Colou:ed Pilates and numer- 
ous other Illustrations, 8v0, 253. 


LECTURES on the DISEASES of INFANCY 
and CHILDHOOD. By CuarLes West, M.D., &., late President of the 
Royal Medical and Chirurgical and Obstetrical Societies, &, Seventh 
Edition, revised and enlurzed, 8vo, 183. 
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RECENT 


PUBLICATIONS. 


" ‘With Coloured Maps of Strata and Illustrations of Fossils, crown 8vo, 63. 


ROCK HISTORY. 


A Concise Note-Book of Geology, 
Having Special Reference to the English and Welsh Formations. 


By C. L. BARNES, M.A., 
Late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford; Science Master at Llandovery School. 


** The various formations are arranged in their stratigraphical order, and their 
chief characteristics mentioned, not only on the same page, but in the same 
horizontal line; so that at a glance one can read the name of a formation, its 
development in England and Wales (and, in certain cases, in foreign countries), 
its mineral character, chief fossils, and prominent features. In connection with 
each table is a map of England and Wales, in which only the strata under con- 
sideration are depicted ; and a plate of fossils is added, to illustrate the organisms 
belonging to each separate period.”—Extract from Preface. (Just ready. 





With 27 Coloured Maps, medium 870, cloth, 123 6d. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE PHYSICAL 
HISTORY OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 


With a Dissertation on the Origin of Western 
Europe and of the Atlantic Ocean. 


By EDWARD HULL, M.A, LL.D. F.RS., 


Director of the Geological Survey of Ireland; Author of “The Coal Fields of 
Great Britain,” &e, 


** Sets before the reader’s eye a pictorial history, as it were, of the changes 
through which our group of-islands has advanced from its earliest traceable 
aspect to the physical features it presents at the present day.’’-——Saturday 
Review. 


Crown 8vo, price 1s 6d; by post, Is 8d. 


THE LONDON WATER SUPPLY: 
Its Past, Present, and Future. 
By G. PHILLIPS BEVAN, F.S.S. 


With a Frontispiece Cover by LINLEY SAMBOURNE, and a Coloured Map 
showing the Districts of the London Water Companies. 


** Deals in a most thorough manner with the past, present, and future of the 
water supply of London.” —Citizen. 

** Is a valuable addition to the records concerning water supply to London, and 
will be read with great interest by all.”—Colliery Guardian, 





BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 1884. 
Post 8vo, limp leather, gilt edges, price 7s 6d. 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S GUIDE BOOK TO 
THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


With an Appendix of the Shooting and Fishing 
Resorts of North America. 
Edition for 1884, with numerous Illustrations, Coloured Maps, and P1 ans of Cities 


“The book is all it professes to be, containing within the limits of an easily 
portable volume all the information necessary to enable the traveller to find his 
way from place to place. Englishmen contemplating a visit to America may 
safely trust this handy guide.’’—Times. 

“An exceedingly useful and interesting handbook. It contains in a small 
compass an amazing amount of well-digested and well-classified information,”— 
New York Herald. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 








Richly Illustrated with Chromo-lithozraphs, Photographs, Etchings, Woodcuts, 
Map, and Portrait. 550 pages, 8vo, price 16s. 


EARLY CHURCH HISTORY, 


TO THE DEATH OF CONSTANTINE, A.D. 337. 
Compiled by the late EDWARD BACKHOUSE. 
Edited and Enlarged by CHARLES TYLOR. 


Preface by THOMAS HODGKIN, 
Author of “Italy and her Invaders.” 


** Karly Church history from a Quaker stand-point is an interesting novelty. 
It is a simple narrative of historic facts, written with beautiful simplicity and 
lucidity, and with conspicuous fairness......An admirably written and fair narrative 
of the events of the first three centurie:.”—British Quarterly Review. 

“Beautifully illustrated ; epitaphs, mosaics, and other tangible records are 
made excellent use of......The book is by far the best popular work we have seen 
on the subject. From beginning to end it is as engrossing as a novel; and the 
brief notice of Mr. Backhouse himself, who was a Quaker of Sunderland, fitly 
preludes what is in every sense a remarkable volume.”=—Graphic, 


HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., 


MACMILLAN AND CO.S List. 


A NEW EDITION OF 


Lord TENNYSON’S WORKS, 


wan diont tr Wortel ar ava wectag ora een 
mene in emily Yom ge Rp IY ao ern 
= Limited Wile a Cie will be printed on a Hund-made par Order. . 
this Edition will be taken for Sets only, at the rate of 10s 64 per Volume. wht 
The Volumes will be published as follows :— 


Vol. I.—MIS3CELLANEOUS POEMS ... ...  .. [Just 

Vol. II—MISCELLANEOUS POEMS |. |. *.. ~_ wa 
Vol. III.—IDYLLS of the KING... ... ow) Augaste 
Vol. IV.—The PRINCESS, and MAUD |. September. 
Vol. V.—ENOCH ARDEN, and IN ME MORTAM i... October, 
Vol. VI-—QUEEN MARY, and HAROLD .. :.. November 
Vol. VIL—The LOVER'S TALE: & December, 








TWO NEW ote AT “ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
LIPHANT’S NEW NOVEL 


[HE WIZARD'S SON. By Mrs. Oliphant, 


Author of ‘ Hester,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8yo, 31s 64. 
“This is assur edly the most original of Mrs, Oliphant’s works,”"— 
wanes ye 
F. MARION CRAWTFORD'S NEW NOVEL, 


A ROMAN SINGER. By F. Marion 


Coenconeh, Author of “ Mr. Tsaacs’” and * me. Claudius.” 2 vols, Globe 
8vo, 12s, “Very pleasant to read,’’—Wor : 


EDITED by the AUTHOR of “TOM snows 8 SCHOOLDAYs,” 


GONE to TEXAS. Letters from Our Bo Boys. 


Edited, with Preface, by Tuomas Hucuss, Q.C. Crown 8yo, 4s 6d, 

“As “a singular’ ly unatfected and open narrative of pioneer life in the far’ 
South-West, itis not without interest to the thoasaaial of English families 
who are anxiously asking themselves s at the present moment,—What are 
we to do with our spare boys ?...... It is ch rar not to admire the 
manliness of his simple story.””—Pull Mal! Gazette. 

The ENGLISH CITIZEN. 
A Series of Short Books on his Rights and Reaponaleiiiies. 
Edited by Henry Crark, M.A 


HE STATE in its RELATION to 


ee By Henry Crarr, M.A. (Oxon.), LL.D. (Glasgow). Crown 
vo, 38 6¢ 
Now ready, in Four Parts, Crown 8vo, 2s 6d each,—A SCHOOL EDITION of 


[HE WORKS of LORD TENNYSON. 


In Four Parts, Crown 8vo, 23 6d each. 
the AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


ALIcE LEARMONT: a Fairy Tale. By 


the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,’’ With Illustrations by James 
Godwin. New Edition, revised by the Author, Globe 8vo, 4s 6d. 


UNDER TWO QUEENS. Lyrics written 
a the Tercentenary Festival of the Founding of Uppingham School. 
z head — SkKrRrINE, Author of “ Uppingham by the Sea,” &c. 

rown 8vo, 3s 


[NVESTIGATIONS in CURRENCY and 


FINANCE. By the late W. Stan.tey JEvons, LL.D., M.A., F.R.S, Ilus- 
trated by 20 Diagrams. Edited, with an Introduction, by H. 8. Fox- 
WELL, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and 
Prof. of Political Economy at University Coll., London. Demy 8vo, 2ls. 


MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL SERIES.—New Volume. 
GALLUST—BELLUM CATULINAE. Edited, 
with Introduction and Note:, by A. M. Coox,JM.A., Assistant-Master‘in St, 
Paul’s School. Feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 
PRIMARY SERIES of FRENCH and GERMAN READING-BOOKS, 


PERRAULT—CONTES de FEES. Edited, 


with Notes and Vocabulary, by G. Euaine Pap ACES, Aalehanh Masti 
in Westminster School. Illustrated, Globe 8vo, 1s. 


Se wd 

CHARLES KINGSLEY.—JUVENTUS MUNDI, a Poem 
by the late CuHartes Kinastey. See MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 
for JUNE. 


JWACMILLan’ S MAGAZINE, No. 296, for 


JUNE. Price ls. 
CoNTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
































UNDER THE SHADOW OF THE SPHINX. | Art anpD Lire: a Draroeue. By 
Juventus Munpi. By the late Charles L 

Kingsley. R, A GREEK Famity To-pay. 
MEISSONIER. MITCHELHURST PLACE, > 7 Sorel 
CooKERY UNDER THE LONDON SCHOOL ‘*For Percival.” Chaps. 

Boarp. REVIEW OF THE MonTH. 





HENRY JAMES.—The First Part of a New Story by this 
Popular Writer appears in THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
for J JUNE. E. 


ONTHLY, PRICE SIXPENCE; BY POST, EIGHTPENCE. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 


1, “N RS. SIDDONS.” From the) 5. N UNSENTIMENTAL 
Portrait by Tuomas Gatns- JOURNEY through CORN. 
BoRovGH, R.A.—Frontispiece. WALL. By the a, of “John 

Halifax, Gentleman.” (Con- 

- CENTURIES of BATH. By tinued.) With Illustrations by 
H. D. Trartt. With Illus- C. Narrer Hemy. 

trations. 6. HE AUTHOR of “BEL- 

Fg nln ” By — JAMES. 

3. ER TOD als FREUND. By n Two Parts. Part 

GroRGE DU Maurier. With} 7. * Sona uti aig “NIGHT. 

Illustration by GEORGE DU Rope: 

MavRieEr, * SEA and AND to KIYOTO. 


4, RAWING-ROOM DANCES. By /|8. Bae, anstoUlinws PREN- 
H. SUTHERLAND EpwaRDs. Cc. M. YonGe. 
With Illustrations. Chepe S718) (Continued.) 
ORNAMENTS, INITIAL LETT RS, &. 
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